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A Yank at Yale 


By STAFF SGT. MORT WEISINGER 


T ALL starts about ten years ago, back 

when you could buy a seven-course 

meal for fifty cents. Then, if you were a 
writer living in New York, you came around 
to the Friday luncheons of the old American 
Fiction Guild — providing you had fifty 
cents. If you’d had a bad week, you’d gripe 
about editors and talk about canning your 
agent. If you’d struck it well, you’d casually 
flash your checks before the envious eyes 
of fellow scribes. 

I bet there isn’t an agent breathing who 
wouldn’t give ten per cent of his remaining 
years to have under contract today the men 
who used to attend those luncheons. Under 
their own names, pseudonyms and “house” 
names, this group was responsible for at 
least nine out of every ten yarns in the 
pulps. George Bruce, Arthur J. Burks, 
Frank Richardson Pierce, Lester Dent, Paul 
Ernst, Ted Tinsley, Steve Fisher, Frank 
Gruber, Richard Sale, Jean Francis Webb 
and Frederick C. Painton. Today this roster 
sounds like a Who’s Who of the big slicks 
and Hollywood’s studios. But in 1934 they 
were all pulpsters, and for the privilege of 
rubbing elbows with these by-line barons 
you had to have sold a minimum of 100,000 
words to magazines of national circulation. 

I was 19 at the time, writing my way 
through college grinding out pseudo- 


scientific stuff at Yc a word for Amazing 


Stories, Hugo Gernsback’s old Wonder 
Stories and Secret Agent X. I wanted to 
become a surgeon, and fantasy tales were a 
by-product of my science courses. As a 
hobby, I edited The Time Traveler, the 
first science fiction fan magazine. Harry 
Bates, editor of Astounding Stories when 
Clayton owned the title, used to help me 
get material for this little sheet, even though 
he wouldn’t buy my stuff. One day he 
phoned his star contributor, Arthur Burks, 
arranged for me to interview him. And 
that is why I never became a doctor. 

I’ll never forget the impression meeting 
Burks made on my unprofessional soul, He 
had just received his mail, slit open enve- 
lopes that contained 12 fat checks. Art let 
me soak up the glamour of his studio, talked 
shop, and invited me to call often. Months 
later, when I became eligible for member- 
ship in the AFG, he signed me up, brought © 
me to one of their luncheons. Mixing with 
the writers, editors and agents there I wised 
up, organized a part-time agency of my 
own, handling science fiction only. It was 
while hustling for my clients in and out of 
editorial offices that I met Leo Margulies, 
chief at Standard Magazines. A short while 
later one of Leo’s associate editors left, leav- 
ing him in a hole. He hired me to plug 
the dyke. I went after my degree at night, 
eventually decided that the only surgery 
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I’d ever do would be cutting excess wordag 
on overwritten manuscripts. 

I’m not going to take you through ten 
years of autobiography. I just want you to 
get the picture. The only world my friends 
and I knew was pulp. At Standard I helped 
edit thirty-eight pulp magazines. Every tim¢ 
I pressed a typewriter key, out rolled, “Th« 
body fell to the floor with a dull, sickening 
thud.” The Saturday kz 
Holy Grail, and a writer would not be above 
selling first serial rights to his wife’s suicide 


ening Post was a 


note to rate a personal letter from a slick 
editor. 

On this particular aft that it’s 
taken me so long to revive for you, we 
were all buzzing over Fred Painton’s bald 
announcement that he had just contracted 
series of six short 

Magazine. Of all the 
present at the table, two of them, both 


rnoon 


to do a stories for the 


American writers 
their early twenties, seemed to be impressed 
the most. They were Steve Fisher, an am- 
bitious ex-Navy lad turned writer, and Dick 
Sale, who had won a Street & Smith writing 
contest while a student at Washington & 
childhood 
York to write 


slick-conscious by 


Lee, eloped with a sweetheart. 
then came to New 
Made 


Fisher and Sale made a 


murder 
stories. Painton’s 
success, bet with 
each other—as to which one of them would 
be the first to crack the Post. 

After lunch, I went back to work, carry- 
ing a couple of novelettes that Burks had 
asked me to deliver to the office for him. 
(I often think the real reason Burks got m« 
to join the Guild was so that I could deliver 
his scripts! 

I forgot the Fisher-Sale bet for about 
three years. Then one Wednesday I picked 


up a Saturday Evening P 


ost and there, sure 
enough, was Fisher’s by-line on the table of 
contents. But the feud be- 
tween Steve and Dick didn’t end there. It 
had a twist. For, in the very same issue that 
carried Steve’s short, the Post editors an- 
nounced a four-part serial by Sale, to begin 
in the following issue! 


good-natured 


I don’t remember who paid who as a 
result of that bet, and it doesn’t matter. 
Steve continued popping up in all the big 
slicks with a vengeance, as though making 
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up for his lc a word days in bondage, and 
soon hit the Hollywood jackpot. Sale didn’t 
starve for slick credits, either. He wrote a 
very fine book, “Not Too Narrow, Not Too 
Deep,” sold it to Simon & Schuster. MGM 
bought it, switched the title to “Strange 
Cargo,” and featured Clark Gable in the 
lead. And I guess everyone who reads the 
Post these days follows Sale’s marathon- 
running “Alec” series there. 

I mention Sale and Fisher because they 
were the slick trail-blazers of our crowd. In 
the years to follow, Fred Painton shot up 
sky-high, became a fair-haired article writer 
for the Post and is now an accredited war 
correspondent for Reader’s Digest. George 
Bruce, who used to be featured simultane- 
ously on eleven different pulp covers a 


month, wrote a bang-up serial for Jack 


“Navy, Blue and Gold,” 


They hired George to 


Byrne at Argosy, 
sold it to MGM. 
write the screen play. The film made Jimmy 
Stewart—and its George is now 
in solid with Metro, earning a four-figure 


author. 


weekly salary. 

Paul Ernst was next. He poured his pulp- 
earned pennies into a villa in Bucks County, 
and holed up there determined to hit the 
slicks. He made the grade admirably, selling 
wares to the Post, American, 
Country Gentleman and others, Frank 
Pierce braked down on his western output 
for the pulps, became an institution with 
This Week, Cosmopolitan and Liberty. Ted 
Tinsley began topping his Black Mask de- 
tective yarns with romantic and adventure 
fiction in American and Liberty. Frank 
Gruber, holding down a job with a literary 
agent, devoted nights to book writing, 
turned out a flock of mystery best-sellers, 
orchids from Walter Winchell, and 
now pecks a typewriter for RKO with the 


same results as though he were ringing up 


first-class 


won 


a cash register. 

More years passed, and it seemed as if 
the world and his brother could hit the 
slicks—except yours truly. Summers I va- 
cationed in Hollywood, where Bruce and 
Fisher would encourage me to take a stab 
at writing myself. Frankly, I was afraid to 
make the try. As an editor, I had read 
thousands of scripts running into astronom- 
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ical millions of words. When you work over 
that much copy with a blue pencil, repair- 
ing motivations, patching plot flaws, high- 
lighting clues, rewriting denouements so 
that they would sound convincing, some- 
thing happens to your sense of perspective. 
Like a tool used too often, your judgment 
becomes blunted. You can’t tell the corn 
from the green. Most of the plots I would 
work out in the leisure moments away from 
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the shop I would reject in the typewriter 
as being too artificial. It’s a fact that editors 
are tougher on themselves than on their 
contributors. Most of the clan will admit 
to buying stories they would never write 
themselves, but only because publishing ex- 
igencies demanded that the presses be fed. 

Looking back, I guess it was all rational- 
ization. Because there are dozens of editors 
who pound out topnotch salable copy in 
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their spare time. Fulton Oursler found tim 
to write his Thatcher Colt mysteries when 
he was editor of Liberty; Bill Fay edited a 
few pulps for Rogers Terrill over at Popu- 
lar, knocked off sport stories for Collier's 
and the Post during week-ends. Mary Day 
Winn, fiction editor of This Week, is the 
author of several books, manages to write 
pertinent articles on sociological problems 
for leading slicks. Edwin Balmer, chief ot 
Redbook, with Philip Wylie and 
others. Fanny Ellsworth, W. Ryerson John- 
Friend 


collabs 


son, Beatrice Jones and Oscar J. 
are some of the other editors I know 
at the writing racket if 


who 
can earn their salt 
need be. 


Once, when I asked the late A. Merritt, 
who was editor of the American Weekly, 
and authored such popular best-sellers as 
“Seven Footprints to Satan” and “Burn, 
Witch, Burn” managed to write 
after a day at the office, he answered: “I 
sit down to write only after I exhaust myself 
of all possible excuses.” 


how he 


of damned good 
and 


Well, I kept thinking 


excuses as to why I shouldn’t write, 
this procrastination kept up for seven years, 
with time out only for an occasional house 
story when wanted a written 


around the cover, or when I needed a fast 


Leo yarn 


check for a payment on the car. 


In 1941 Maj. George Fielding Eliot, who 
had been writing the G-Man booklengths 
for us, gave up the assignment for greener 
pastures. George is one writer who really 
has a gift of gab, and being a military ana- 
lyst on him looks good. I get a funny feeling 
whenever I hear him on the radio these 
days and remember how I used to give him 
plots for his Dan novels. Ed. 
Churchill was one of the writers who took 
his place and when Ed. went back to his 
publicity job at Paramount he recom- 
mended a friend, Whitney Ellsworth, for 
the chore. Ellsworth filled the breach ad- 
mirably for three or four novels, then be- 
came editorial director of Superman, Inc., 
and his side output tapered down to nov- 
elets and shorts. Like most writer-editors, he 
didn’t write for the dough, but just to keep 
At lunch one afternoon, 


Fowler 


from going stale. 
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Whit pointed out that of the 15 comic 
mags his firm published, two of them alone, 
Superman and Batman, had a greater cir- 
culation than all the books put out by any 
pulp outfit, and mentioned that he needed 
an associate editor. I asked for the job, and 
got it. 

It was a very good job and it paid so 
well that I shelved all thoughts of ever do- 
ing any extra-curricular writing. It was a 
golden rut, and I would still be enjoying it 
if it weren’t for the fact that two years later 
they picked a capsule with my number in 
it out of a fishbowl. 

I told Writer’s in an 
article last year how the Army assigned me 
to Public Relations in Atlantic City with 
the Air Corps a few weeks after I was in- 
ducted. But the job wasn’t steady and in 
February, 1943, they transferred me to the 
AAF Training Command School here at 
Yale University. My duties consisted of 
writing publicity on the school for outside 
release and writing for the Post paper, “The 
thousand 


DicEesT readers 


Beaver,’ published for several 
aviation cadets. 

You’d be surprised at the talent that has 
circulated Public Relations 


during the past year. There was Cpl. John 


through our 


Guenther, formerly aviation editor of News- 
Cpl. George Simon, ex-editor of 
Metronome, and brother of Dick Simon, 
of Simon & Schuster, is still here. Ditto for 
Pfc. Alan Waters, formerly New York cor- 
respondent for the London Daily Mail. 
And we’ve still got brilliant 24-year-old Cpl. 
Millard Lampell, who used to write the 
dramatic sketches for radio’s Green Valley, 
USA series, the Cavalcade of America pro- 
gram, and the Prudential Hour. Hollywood 
stars we’ve had too in our campus foxhole. 
I roomed for several months with Sgt. Bro- 
derick Crawford and Sgt. Tony Martin. 
Maj. Glenn Miller, who used to direct our 
radio show here, just left for England. Lt. 
Bill Holden is our chief glamour attraction 
for the present. You’re darned tootin’ we’re 
happy that the Army has given us an assign- 
ment corresponding with our civilian back- 
grounds. Who minds going overseas as long 
as they have you doing the job you know 
you can do best? 
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“Now that we're but 60 hours away from any spot on earth..." 


One day last year, while out on a “mis- 
sion” with a class of photography cadets, I 
noticed that the cadets had parked their 
mobile photo trailer, of the type used in a 
theater of operations to develop aerial films, 
and had attached a rubber hose to the ex- 
haust pipe of a jeep. The other end they 
inserted into a jug, filled with water from a 
nearby brook. 

I asked Sgt. Lewis Greene, their instruc- 
tor, what was cooking. 

“Acid!” he replied. “The carbon mo- 
noxide fumes seeping through the water 
are changing it into a mild acid. Suppose 
the men are in a combat zone, and have to 
develop some aerial reconnaissance pictures 
in a hurry. They are out of acetic acid, 
needed to arrest development. By letting 
the exhaust from a jeep seep into a pail of 
water, the resultant liquid is a serviceable 
substitute. It’s all part of the course here 


999 


in ‘Emergency Photography’. 


I took the course, and I became ac- 
quainted with lens-lore magic that would 
turn a professional photographer green with 
envy. Sgt. Greene had worked out a manual 
of ersatz chemicals that could substitute for 
many photographic necessities at the front, 
where material is often destroyed. He could 
teach the cadets how to take a picture with- 
out a camera—and develop it without a 
darkroom. He knew how to make a bar of 
G.I. soap take the place of sodium carbo- 
nate. He could make table salt, granulated 
sugar and an aspirin pinch-hit for various 
chemical ingredients. 

Here was wizardry indeed, wizardry that 
would warm the hearts of the taxpayers. 
Enthusiastic about this course in photo phe- 
nomena, I took the cover off the Under- 
wood and began pounding away. I didn’t 
stop until I had written 3,000 words. 

The resultant article, “Snapshots on a 
Shoestring,” was sent to Coronet. When 





























































16 
Harris Shevelson, the editor, wired back 
that he would use the article in their Oc- 
tober issue, I knew I had something. 

A carbon of the article was sent to Life 
Magazine. Life was interested. They sent 
crackerjack photographer Andreas Feinin- 
ger up here to Yale to do the story in pic- 
tures. For three days I worked with Feinin- 
ger and Greene, helping prepare a layout 
that would tell the amazing story in full. 
Life’s treatment of the story appeared in 
their issue of August 23, 1943, and ran 
three pages. 

With Coronet and Life under my belt, I 
began slanting my stuff more and more at 
the national mags. I sat in on the School’s 
chemical warfare course, cut enough meat 
out of it to write an article for Air Tech, 
“Death With the Wind.” The Weight and 
Balance training given here, which teaches 
pilots how to load a plane properly, was 
crammed with Ripley facts. I tried to do 
this course justice in a long article, “They 
Didn’t know It Was Loaded,” and Skyways 
accepted it. Then followed a couple of 
articles for John Whiting of Popular Pho- 
tography, a piece for Air Force, and a two- 
page spread for PM’s Sunday Magazine 
section. 

Civilian contacts came in mighty handy. 
Leo Margulies asked for and received a 
series for his air books on the various phases 
of our training program. I sold Lynn Per- 
kins, a pal of mine on the editorial staff of 
Parade, on the idea of coming up to New 
Haven and lining up some picture stories 
on the School. For one of them, “On the 
Double or Nothing,’ which showed how 
accelerated is the training schedule for the 
cadets, he sent up photographer Peter Mar- 
tin. Martin is the photographer who mug- 
ged “Commando” Kelly for his life story 
in the Post, and I had a lot of fun talking 
shop with Martin while he let me hold his 
extension lamp for him. 

One stunt that I particularly enjoyed 
was getting Superman to come to Yale— 
literally. I dreamed up a rough outline for 
a story wherein Clark (Superman) Kent 
gets assigned to investigate training condi- 
tions at the AAF School at Yale for his 
paper. Whit Ellsworth came up here for 
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the story conference, kicked the plot around 
until we had ironed out all the wrinkles. 
The finished product was a “Keep ’Em 
Flying” story that had Superman proving 
that the job of the ground crew technician 
can be just as glamorous as flying a P-38 
through enemy ack-ack. And though he 
didn’t give me any extra stripes for the job, 
they tell me that Maj. Gen. Walter R. 
Weaver, who was boss of our Command at 
the time, got a great kick out of the story 
when it appeared in print. 

Yes, brother, that’s how I got back in 
the magazine business, even though I was 
in the Army. Naturally, I couldn’t receive 
payment for any of this copy, but I was 
glad to reap the by-lines. Coronet did pay 
$150.00 for the piece I wrote for them, but 
the check, as well as all others, was turned 
over to the AAF Emergency Relief Fund. 
This is a regular army practice, very justi- 
fiable, and I quote from the Policy Book 
For Army Public Relations Officers : 

“There is no objection to the practice 
of military personnel writing for publica- 
tion and receiving renumeration therefor. 

Some rules, however, must be followed. 

A Public Relations Officer or a member 

of his staff may not receive pay for writ- 

ing on a military subject since such writ- 
ing is part of his duty.” 

Then one day it dawned on me. If I 
could crack national magazines writing for 
the Army, why not for myself? So one hot 
Sunday afternoon a year ago last July I 
rolled up my sleeves, immunized myself 
from the heat by swallowing some salt tab- 
lets, and tried a short short. I mailed it, 
hopefully, to This Week. It was a light 
little yarn based on the radio character, 
Professor Quiz, only, for a twist, I had a 
Lady Quiz doing the quizzing. I was so 
surprised when This Week mailed me back 
a check for $450.00 for my 1400 words that 
I dropped my tray in the mess hall, spilling 
my entire chow over an innocent k.p.’s 
fatigues. 

Having tasted blood, I replenished my 
supply of salt tablets, had the folks ship 
me my portable, and went on a busman’s 
holiday five nights a week. I used my foot- 
locker for a desk, and everything was fine, 
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"It's a heel stamp. Saves you putting the manuscript on the floor to step on it!" 


except that the guy in the upper of our 
double-decker would throw G.I. shoes at 
me when my typing kept him awake. 
Studying the slicks, I noted that the ma- 
jority of them were devoting more and more 
space to articles. The reading pendulum 
had swung from fiction to non-fiction. So 
I got in touch with Joseph Nathan Kane, 
a friend of mine who specializes in research 
and is the author of the reference books, 
“Famous First Facts.” I wrote Joe that I 
would like to do an article on famous in- 
ventions that were made possible by odd 
accidents and did he have any data? Joe 





told me where I could find the material in 
the Yale library. The result was an article, 
“Accidentally Ours,’ which Coronet pur- 
chased. They split it into four parts, ran it 
as a series. 

Years ago I had stumped the experts on 
“Information, Please” with a trick question. 
Ever since, whenever I listened to the pro- 
gram and the oracles were stumped.in an 
unusual way, I made a note of it in a little 
book. I also knew slick writer Gerrold Beim, 
whose wife, Lorraine, used to pick the 
questions for Dan Golenpaul when Canada 
Dry sponsored the program. A long talk 
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"Remember the good old days when you had to go to THEIR offices?" 


with her, plus reference to my own notes, 
and I had material for a breezy article on 
how the sages are suckers for trick questions. 
Titling it “Misinformation, Please,” | 
it off to Coronet, and back came another 
check. 

Then, one day, the mountain came to 
Mohammed. Dick Lee, head of the Yale 
University News Bureau, tipped me off that 
Yale had just enrolled the youngest student 
ever to enter the school. He was 12-year-old 
Kenneth Wolf, who had an IQ of 197 and 
was so bright they had admitted him as a 
sophomore. But Dick had tipped off a lot 
of other guys, and when I arrived at his 
office to interview the prodigy, William 
Seabrook was there to cover the story for 
the American Weekly ; Toronto Star Weekly 
had sent down one of their editors, and 
Universal Newsreels had him posing for the 
cameras. Then Don Halston, the local AP 
man in town here, managed to get me an 


sent 


exclusive interview with the kid’s mother. 
It made for a article. I called it 
“Brainchild” and Magazine Digest bought it. 

At this point I took some time out for 
fiction again. Two yarns. They missed the 
slicks, but the pulps, God bless ’em, bought 
them with a few changes. I told Ray Palmer 
of <iff-Davis that they were rejects, and he 
took one for Mammoth Detective, the other 
for Amazing Stories. And if you don’t think 
that I didn’t get a terrific bang out of seeing 
my name in the pulps again, after all these 
years, then take away my four stripes and 
bust me to private. 

By November of 1943 I had milked my 
portable for more than $1200, which wasn’t 
bad for four months of part-time writing. 
Thel, my remained unimpressed, 
pointed out that the reason editors were 
buying my stuff was that all the good writers 
had been drafted and sent to Cooks and 


Bakers Schools. 
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In December I suddenly found myself 
devoid of ideas, afraid to stare a blank sheet 
of paper in the face. I decided I’d been 
working too hard, put in for a three-day 
pass. My wife, who is a registered nurse, 
took time off from her hospital, met me in 
New York. We were walking down 42nd 
Street when Jimmy Jemail, who is famous 
in these parts as the Inquiring Fotographer 
for the New York Daily News, stopped her, 
asked her “What do you do when your hus- 
band snores at night?” took down her an- 
swer, and photographed her for his column. 

I got into a talk with this inquisitive re- 
porter, discovered that no one had ever pro- 
filed him for a national magazine. I shunted 
the wife off to a movie and went back to 
the News office with Jemail. There I 
sweated out six hours with him, squeezed 
out material for a long article. I gave it 
everything I had, called the ms. “America’s 
Nosiest Man,” and sent it off to Ed Hutch- 
ings, Jr., of Liberty, who bought it for 
$300.00. A month after it was published, 
Reader’s Digest picked it up for their July, 
1944 issue, condensed it down to two of 
their pages. The check from Reader’s Di- 
gest was a whopper, netting me even more 
than Liberty had paid for the original ar- 
ticle. 

Times Square, where I had met Jemail, 
seemed to be a happy hunting ground for 
material, so I went back to the scene of the 
crime a month later. There’s a famous lit- 
tle pawn shop on this street, Simpson’s, and 
after a talk with the proprietor I wondered 
if the story of the Broadway celebrities who 
frequented this hock shop and anecdotes 
concerning them wouldn’t make a good fea- 
ture. I sent in an outline to Coronet, with a 
proposed title, “He Gives a Loan and Likes 
It,’ and they ordered it. 

By this time Times Square had become 
my literary beachhead. There were a dozen 
stories camouflaged within the limits of this 
crossroads of the world begging to be un- 
earthed, but they were all so obvious no 
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one had ever thought of writing them up. 
There’s a little newsstand there, for example, 
where you can obtain copies of newspapers 
from hundreds of different cities in Amer- 
ica. Charles Hotaling, owner of this unique 
told the FBI 
site, frequently nabs “missing persons” who 
can’t resist buying their hometown paper 
to see what’s going on back home. Talking 
to Hotaling while he hawked his papers, I 
got a number of other interesting anecdotes. 
It was a natural, and I wrote it up in long- 
hand on the train riding back to New 
Haven. I labeled it “400 Main Streets in 
Manhattan” and Dick Field, article editor 
of This Week, bought it on its first trip out. 


stand, me how watches his 


And so it went. By July, 1944 exactly 
one year after I had started at this part- 
time business, I had sold 17 different pieces 
to some of the country’s top magazines, for 
a total of $3,200. It'll a pleasure to 
pay the income tax man his due on this 
take, for this writing spree proved a lot 
of valuable things. It convinced me, for 
one thing, that my years of apprenticeship 
in the pulps hadn’t hurt a bit, and that 
Margulies’ tutelage was paying dividends. 
And if you think it also didn’t prove that 
the pulps are the logical stepping stones 
to the slicks, then [ll take my profits and 
buy Japanese war bonds with them. 


be 


They’re talking now of the Army vacat- 
ing Yale, which means that soon I'll be 
shipped out a long way from Times Square. 
But as long as I can get to my portable 
after duty hours, I don’t mind. Now I’ve 
got the book bug, and I’d like to do a short 
psychological novel of a young kid coming 
He’s the sole survivor 

his buddies die one 
the 
Army, is trying to forget haunting memories 
and make the adjustment back to routine 
civilian life. It ought to be something writ- 
ing that one. My Lord, it could be any 


back from combat. 
of a B-29, 
by one and 


has seen 


now, discharged from 


of us. 








Short-Short Prize Winners 


Free-lance writers who finished among the winners 
include big names, little knowns, and unknows. 


test. The winners from 101 to 200 were published last month. All prizes have 
been awarded and all scripts returned. We thank our readers sincerely for the 
many fine manuscripts submitted and wish them all well in locating markets. Usually 40 


& are the first 100 prize winners in the Dicest $2,500 short-short story con- 


to 60 of the winners sell from $10 to $500 each. 


FIRST PRIZE—$250 


Dorothy C. Drew 
403 Mantooth, 
Lufkin, Texas. 
SECOND PRIZE—$100 
Vera Wittman 
2039 New Hampshire 
Ave., N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


THIRD TO 14th PRIZE—$50, 
Plus a Set of the Classics 


Tugar DePass 
Camden, S. C. 
4. Elizabeth Grey Stewart 
Granville Road, 
Westfield, Mass. 

. Walter R. Hariu 

Nopeming, Minn. 

Marie Copp 

465 Broadway, 

Hastings-on-Hudson 6, N.Y. 

7. Katherine Marcuse 
2020 Barclay St., 
Vancouver, B. C., Canada. 

8. Anna Mang 
The Evening Telegram, 
Superior, Wis. 

9. Oak Ashdon 
115 2. 12th St., 

Los Angles 15, Calif. 

10. Pvt. John F. Morgan 
1231 Twelfth St., N. W., 
Canton 3, Ohio 

11. Mildred Geiger Gilbertson 
Sheldon, Iowa. 

12. Coral H. Strasburger 
118 Sierra Place, Metairie, 
New Orleans 20, La. 

13. Pfc. L. W. Robinson 
Co. M, 34lst Inf., 

Camp Livingston, La. 

14. Barbara Corcoran 
169 Main St., 

South: Hamilton, Mass. 
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Fifteenth to 100th—Various 


16. 


Prizes 


Barry Scobee 

Fort Davis, Texas. 

Toni Preston 

1124 Oak Knoll Ter., S. E., 
Atlanta, Ga. 


. Plt. Sgt. George W. Linn 


Hq. & Ha. Co., Trng. Regt. 
R. D.—M. C. B., 
San Diego 41, Calif. 


. W. J. Pullam, Esq. 


Box 119, 
Islington, Ont., Canada. 


. Mrs. Elsie Williams 


Oak Ridge Farm, 
Zolfo Springs, Fla. 


20. T/5 Horace B. Fyfe 


42008349, 23rd Co., 
E.C.C, 45, Ist S.T.R., T.1.S., 
Fort Benning, Ga. 


. John H. Gill 


2532 Scottwood Ave., 
Toledo, Ohio. 


2. Miss Eleanor Behrendt 


211 N. 26 St., 
Billings, Mont. 


23. Mrs. Thelma Halbritter 


24. 


nh 
iS) ] 


26. 


725 Third Ave., 
Juniata, Pa. 
Douglas Mann 
Fay School, 
Southboro, Mass. 


5. Donovan E. Marshall, 


Sp (A) 3/c, U. S. Naval 
Barracks, Bks. E-70, 

Port Chicago, Calif. 
Robert B. Brome 

1188 Court St. 

Elko, Nevada. 


. Pierre N. Holst 


124 E. State St., 
Savannah, Ga. 


28. Charles D. Richardson, Jr. 


Sewickley, Pa. 


. Berna Morris 


Pensacola, Fla. 


. Mrs. J. W. Keatley 


Box 55, Lytle Creek, 
San Bernardino, Calif. 
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44. 
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46. 


31. Sgt. Harry Alter 


Service Co., 387th Inf., 
APO No. 445, 
Ft. Leonard Wood, Mo. 


32. Ruby M. Proctor 


617 W. Farragut, 
Crown Point, Ind. 


. Kent Ruth 


219 N. Broadway, 
Geary, Okla. 


. Elizabeth H. Middleton 


1204 Main St., 
Whitewater, Wis. 


. Martha Hamilton 


Caballo, N. M. 


36. Mrs. Les L. Gray 


579 East McHarg, 
Stamford, Texas. 


. G. A. Higgins 


40 Lafayette Road, 
Newton Lower Falls, Mass. 


. Mayme Evans 


404 Ellis Ave., 
Lufkin, Texas. 


39. Miss Dorothy Twichell 


2746 Delaware Ave., 
Kenmore 17, N. Y. 
Miss Mabel Moore 
Box 131, 

Bedford, Ind. 


. Charles H. Bond 


58 Main St., 
Orange, N. J. 


. Carol Scott 


2421% N. Commonwealth, 
Hollywood 27, Calif. 

Miss Marion Wolfe 

238 McClure Ave., 

Elgin, Il. 

Sgt. Harold Winerip 

Hq. & Hq. Co., 543 Eng. 
Boat & Shore Reg., 

APO 928, c/o P.M., 

San Francisco, Calif. 


5. George Richard. Stone 


Apt. 206, Granada Court, 
N. E. 23rd & Pacific Sts., 
Portland, Ore. 

Miss ‘Mary Lynch 


(Concluded on page 56) 
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Selling Lives 





By RAYMOND MacKENDREE 


“ OW can I make my first sale?” 
Some will tell you to try this field 
of writing ; others will suggest that. 

Maybe you’ve read a dozen or so times that 

the juvenile field is congenial to the offer- 

ings of new writers. So you send out your 
young people stories and they come back 
to roost in your mailbox. Perhaps an editor 
is saying, “This story is an improvement 
over your previous efforts but it still isn’t 
quite good enough.” You know that sooner 
or later youll make the grade—you know 
that when you learn more about plot and 
characterization and slant, your stories will 

“stick.” But you want to sell NOW. You 

want to get a green or red check, cashable 

evidence that you’re on your way. 

Here’s a suggestion. Some hopeful ama- 
teurs told me it was much too simple a 
method of getting into print but it worked 
for them, and it might for you, too! SELL 
LIVES TO THE JUVENILES! To do 
this, you must know whose life to sell and 
how to present it. 

In my first year of writing, I did 43 
biographical sketches, sold 41. During the 
past two years, all my life-articles sold al- 
though I haven’t done as many as previously 
due to an increased fiction output. 

After my first year of selling biographical 
articles, I realized that most of them fol- 
lowed one of a number of patterns or 
themes. Here are a few— 

1. One marked for failure manages to 
come through. 

2. One succeeds in spite of a handicap, 
physical, social, or otherwise. 

3. One who refuses to be satisfied with 
a limited success. 

4. One who refuses to agree “It can’t be 
done.” 

5. One who gives up a goal to achieve 
a greater. 
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6. One who continues a good (or noble) 
work, knowing he will never be able to 
complete it. 

7. One who sacrifices for others. 

Biographical articles for the juvenile pub- 
lications are inspirational. They not only 
instruct but they set an example. When 
Johnny or Mary reads a biographical sketch, 
they will say, “If he did so much with his 
life, we can be somebodies, too.” And that’s 
the slant you’ll follow. 

Let’s see how this works out. Take No. 
4 above, “One who refuses to say, ‘It can’t 
be done’.” 

“An ill-clad boy of twelve, his face 
dirty and his hair tangled, stands outside 
a dingy prison. It is visiting day. His 
father has been confined here for almost 
a year because he had made debts he has 
not been able to pay. 

Thanking the jailor for letting him in, 
the boy immediately goes to a cell. There 
he finds his father, haggard-looking and 
bitter. The boy throws his arms about 
him. 

“Mother and the girls are coming to 
live with you,” he exclaims, hoping some- 
how that this news will cheer his father. 

The man shakes his head. “To have 
come to this,” he mourns. 

In spite of his tears, the boy smiles 
bravely. “Everything will work out fine,” 
he says. “It must! It must!” 

The boy, of course, is Charles Dickens. 
We see him obsessed by an ideal—the bet- 
terment of child life—and the title, “A 
Lover of Children,” bears this out. Struggle, 
struggle, failure, a gleaming of success, then 
great success are the steps we take to show 
how Dickens finally reaches his goal. 

He wrote Oliver Twist in which he 
showed the evil of workhouses. A work- 
house is no place for children, people 















































realized, and demanded that Parliament 
“Ni holas Nic ke l- 
by” and people cried that schools should 


abolish them. He wrote 


not be places of terror but places of 


instruction where young people could 
learn to express themselves and grow 
naturally and graciously into adult- 
hood. He wrote “Little Dorrit” and 


people demanded that debtors be freed 

from prisons. Parliament heeded the peo- 

ple: Parliament heeded Dickens although 
he never became a politician. 

Anyone of a dozen or so publications for 
high school readers might have bought this 
article. I sent it to The Sunday School 
Messenger and the editor kept it. 

Note how I start with the present tense, 
then switch to the past. This is effective if 
you use a narrative-hook type of opening. 
If you wish, you may start with a group of 
questions, a proposition, or an unusual fact. 
I used the latter in “Out of His Own Life,” 
a sketch of Hans Christian Andersen, which 
sold to Onward. 

You know the story of the ugly duck- 
ling, the pathetic creature hatched by a 
duck and mistreated by the entire barn- 
yard because it was so large and ugly. 
Finally driven away, it wandered about 
until it was received by some swans and 
discovered by looking at its reflection in 
the water that it, too, was a swan. 

“It matters not to have been born in 
a duckyard if one has been hatched from 

says Hans Christian An- 
dersen, the author of this delightful fairy 
tale. 

Why did he write this story? Even as 
a child, he loved beauty, yet he was ugly. 
His body and neck were long and thin 
while his feet and hands were unusually 
Other children refused to have 
to do with him. Lonely, sick at 
heart, Hans was a misfit. Only when he 
played with his puppet theatre was he 
happy 
dolls and put them through the antics of 
his fanciful imagination. 


a swan’s eggs,” 


large. 
much 


only when he dressed up his 


We see Andersen fail as a school boy, fail 
as a playwright, and a poet. He obtained 
only moderate success as a novelist, and 
bitterly disappointed, he began to write 
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fairy tales to find in them his true forte. 
rhe sketch ends: 

Who was the ugly duckling? Hans 
Andersen himself. He became a swan, 
this ugly, pathetic boy who has con- 
tributed so much to the pleasures of 
childhood. 

Don’t waste words. The articles 
on Dickens and Andersen were only 800 
words each, a good length for a biographical 
sketch for the juveniles. There were many 
things I would liked to have mentioned but 
I selected the most pertinent. I plotted the 
I do started with a 
theme, gave my hero a goal, threw obstacles 


your 


articles as a story—I 
in his way, built up to a crisis and a climax. 
You 
writing from these articles, another reason 
you might find it helpful to try your hand 
at them. 


can 


> 


learn a great deal about story 


HOSE life should you select? Anyone 

who seems to have a message for young 
people. You would not, however, select a 
military leader for juvenile editors will not 
publish material which might be interpreted 
as a glorification of war. Many children are 
reluctant to read about presidents or other 
national figures, for these are tied too closely 
to history, which many of them despise. 
And you will be wise, too, to skip contem- 
porary personalities for sketches dealing 
with them are found in various periodicals 
used in the classroom. The lives you write 
need not be well-known; in fact, there is 
a definite advantage in selecting a com- 
paratively unknown name provided the per- 
son is outstanding. An article on Elizabeth 
Blackwell, America’s doctor, 
would sell quicker than one on Florence 
Nightingale for the reason that most young 
people know little or nothing about Miss 
Blackwell but they have heard a great deal 
about Miss Nightingale. 


first woman 


There are several methods of gathering 
material. Keep your ears open. If you hear 
a story about a person who has done some- 
thing unusual, look up his life in an ency- 
clopedia. If it seems to suggest a struggle, 
try to get a full-length biography of this 
person at your library. If this is not avail- 
able, ask your librarian for books of bio- 
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graphical sketches. The average library has 
a large number of such books. I like to use 
from four to six references for each article. 
But when I begin to write, I forget the way 
the writers handled their material. I write 
it my way, dramatizing the points of highest 
interest. Your biographical articles must not 
be textbookish—work of this nature simply 
won't sell. 

Another method is to study the profes- 
sions to find out who has made a definite 
contribution. Writers, painters, inventors, 
sculptors, preachers, teachers, scientists, doc- 
tors, nurses—people of these professions and 
many others have stories for you to write 
for young people. 

You may write biographical sketches for 
readers younger than high school boys and 
girls. For these, let your style be very sim- 
ple. Here’s the opening of an article for 
Junior World which is for readers of nine 
to twelve years. 

“Clocks, clocks for sale!” 

If you had lived in Connecticut during 
1792 and a number of succeeding years, 
you might have heard these words 
chanted by a young man on horseback. 
He was Eli Terry. After completing a 
batch of clocks, he would peddle them. 
“The Clock Man,” as Terry was popu- 
larly called, naturally commanded much 
attention as he went about the selling end 
of his business. 

Here’s one I did for Our Children, which 


is for very young readers. 
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Seven-year-old Benjamin West looked 
at his sleeping baby sister and smiled. 
She would make a pretty drawing. But 
Benjamin did not have a box of colors 
or even a brush. The year was 1745— 
almost two hundred years ago. None of 
the stores in the little Pennsylvania town 
‘vhere Benjamin lived sold paints. 
Articles for the younger age groups are 
not as dramatic as those for high school 
students. 500 words is a good length for the 
biographical sketches for the junior readers 
and the tiny fellows. 

There is another type of biographical ar- 
ticle which is very popular with some edi- 
tors. This is the kind in which an out- 
standing boy or girl is discussed. A boy or 
girl who distinguishes himself athletically, 
or who has an unusual hobby, or who is 
now working toward some goal he hopes to 
reach in the years ahead might be the one 
to lead you into print. Articles of this type 
generally require a photograph. 

To find markets for your biographies, get 
a list of juvenile publications in the book 
“The Writer’s Market” or in Will Herman’s 
“Juvenile Success Secrets.’ Many editors 
specify that they are interested in biograph- 
ical material. Once we have sold an editor, 
you'll find it easy to sell to him again and 
again—provided you don’t Iet down on the 
quality of your work. Honest, it’s simple as 


old get-out. 

















































































What a Coincidence! 


Without coincidence there can be no story, but 
with undue coincidence there is only a bad odor. 
Careful planting permits use of coincidence. 


By JULIUS LONG 


HE editor said he thought it would 

be a swell story if I would take the 

stretch out of the long arm of co- 
incidence. Here was my heroine looking 
like an identical twin of the hero’s office 
girl, and, added to that, they had known 
each other years before. That wasn’t all. 
The office girl coincidentally shows up at 
the very time and place when the heroine 
is supposed to appear and gets herself killed 
through mistaken identity. 

So the editor said prune out the coinci- 
dence. I thought this over very sadly, for 
I knew that the elimination of the objec- 
tionable coincidences would force me to 
jack up the title and run a new story 
under it. 

But I don’t much mind doing a rewrite, 
especially as it has always meant a sale. If 
there is anything I don’t like in a story, 
it is the recurrence of coincidence. Yet I 
had started out my own story with enough 
of the stuff to fill a full length novel. 

Here’s how I rewrote the story. I elimi- 
nated two of the three elements of coinci- 
dence. The one I left in was the part 
about the office girl showing up just in 
time to get the bullet meant for the heroine. 
But I took away any facial resemblance be- 
tween the two girls. The second element 
of coincidence, their being old acquaint- 
ances, was also eliminated. 

Taking out that much coincidence cre- 
ated complications. If the girls didn’t look 
at all alike, why did the killer make such 
an awful mistake? That had to be ex- 
plained. So I showed how the killer had 
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met his intended victim only once and that 
was ten years before. Besides, he was 
drunker than a monkey at the time. 

He killed the wrong girl simply because 
he banked on the right girl showing up 
at the right time and place. I am no 
authority on girls, but I know that they 
do not always show up at the right time 
and place. Other people know it, too. So 
it didn’t seem like too much of a coinci- 
dence, having the wrong girl show up and 
get killed. At least the editor didn’t think 
So. 

The simple truth is you can’t write a 
story without coincidence. It is the stuff 
of which stories are made. The boy meet- 
ing the girl is a coincidence. The boy solv- 
ing the problem that gets him the girl has 
to depend to some extent on coincidence. 

Even if your hero is one of those pulp 
paper paragons who strides glibly through 
the story spellbinding the heroine with his 
masterful handling of all problems, it is a 
coincidence that the circumstances permit 
him to behave so masterfully. For example, 
if he gets the girl out of a jam because he 
knows all about guns, it is certainly a co- 
incidence that he can make use of his 
knowledge of guns. 

As you can’t write a story without coin- 
cidence, the thing to do is to find out how 
much stretch its long arm will stand in 
any particular case. If you are going to 
stretch the arm unusually far, you will 
have to prepare the reader for that stretch. 

When I was a Freshman at Columbia 
University and had to take the required 
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English Composition courses and naturally 
thought I knew more than the professors, 
there was one guy I had to take my hat 
off to. His name was Steeves, and we 
used his little book about writing. 

He was a highbrow, all right, but he em- 
phasized the importance of plot. The plot, 
he said, is the thing. If there is no plot, 
there is no story. And the plot is no good 
if the climax depends entirely upon coinci- 
dence. 
Steeves’ book had a whole chapter on 
plants. Now it seems to me that a plant 
is nothing more than a preparation for a 
healthy stretch of the long arm of coinci- 
dence. For example, the hero is going 
to get the girl out of a jam by tossing a 
metal object into one of those inverted re- 
flectors used for indirect lighting. The 
metal object falls into the socket because 
it is funneled into it by the reflector. It is 
a perfectly plausible happening after the 
metal object lands in the reflector. Once 
in the socket the metal object shorts the 
circuit, putting out the lights and giving 
our hero a chance to get to the villain. 

But the whole idea will seem pretty far- 
fetched if the reader is not prepared for 
the coincidence that such reflectors hap- 
pened to be handy. The only way to pre- 
pare the reader for such a coincidence is 
to plant the reflectors far enough in ad- 
vance of their use that their existence seems 
matter-of-fact. You make some reference 
to them without overdoing it, so that the 
reader is neither concentrating on them 
nor totally unaware of them. 

One time I wrote a story and thought, 
boy! this is a whizz! The editor liked it, 
too, but he said what the hell, you’ve got 
a murderess going scot-free! What kind of 
magazine do you think I am running? 
Bring the gal to book, and I will buy the 
story. 

So I brought the gal to book. This took 
some doing, but I had to change only 
three pages. They were the last two pages 
and a page in the middle. Here is how 
it was. The murderess had been saved 
from electrocution by the cleverness of her 
lawyer, who convinced the jury that mur- 
deree had been accidentally killed when a 
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gun had been dropped to the floor. It had 
gone off accidentally. 

The district attorney brought in a whole 
string of experts who unanimously testified 
that the particular weapon could not have 
gone off accidentally when dropped. 

But the defense lawyer apparently let the 
gun slip out of his fingers before the eyes 
of the entire jury. It went off, scaring the 
hell out of them, and the case was all over 
that the particular gun in spite of all the 
testimony of the experts, could and did go 
off when dropped to the floor. 

Of course, the gun actually went off only 
because the lawyer had palmed a gimmick 
into its action. He had loaded it with a 
blank cartridge so no one would get hurt. 
Then he had purposely dropped it. His 
stratagem was so good that it fooled not 
only the jury but his client. She decided 
that the jury had acquitted her through 
no efforts of her lawyer but through a 
providence that was, if not divine, at least 
timely. 

So she got a bright idea. She would use 
the gun to kill her lawyer who saved her 
bottom from the hot seat, thus avoiding 
the annoyance of paying him his fees. In 
the original version of the story she got 
away with it. In the new version I had 
to make it plain that she was a dead chick. 

I decided to do this by having a news- 
paper photographer take a candid photo 
during the trial and chance to get a snap- 
shot of the lawyer putting the gimmick 
into the gun. This photo would appear 
in his paper, and everyone would know 
how the jury had been fooled. It is now 
clear that if the gal tried again to use 
the gag about the gun going off by acci- 
dent a jury would enjoy a good laugh be- 
fore they sent her to the electric chair. 

But the trouble with this solution is that 
the photographer’s happening to take that 
courtroom photo is pure coincidence. It is 
too much for the reader if you spring that 
on him in the last paragraph. But we’ve 
got to do it. It is the only way we can 
save the story and pay for the groceries. So 
we will try a plant. 

We dig up a page in the middle of the 
story and find that we did happen to put 
some newspaper photographers into the 
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yarn. They were merely incidental. Well, 
we will pick out one of them, give him a 
name and make him a character. 

We will call further attention to him by 
showing that he is particularly obnoxious 
to the lawyer because of his nasty habit 
of taking candid photos during trials. Once 
before he caught the lawyer in an extreme- 
ly awkward position, thereby making a 
laughing stock out of him. Now the reader 
knows that there is a newspaper photogra- 
pher who takes candid shots during trials, 
and he is not at all surprised at finding 
out that he has been up to it again. The 
most of the stretch has been taken out of 
the coincidental arm; its reach is no longer 
offensive to the consumer taste. 

If other readers feel as I do about the 
excessive use of coincidence, they object 
very much to the substitution of coinci- 
dence for midnight oil. They resent the 
obvious laziness of the writer who is palm- 
ing off some trumped up happenstance for 
the plotting that takes hard work. They 
feel that they are being swindled. 

Even worse is the personal let-down that 
they get. They identify themselves with 
the hero, and vicariously they solve the 
problem that gets the girl out of the jam 
and collect the customary reward. They 
feel downright silly when it turns out that 
the hero was not such a much-a-much after 
all and would have been done for right in 
front of the beautiful heroine if it had not 
been for the earthquake or the landing 
of the marines. 

We, all of us, know that we more or less 
stumble through life and that any resem- 
blance between ourselves and _ intelligent 
creatures is purely coincidental. We like to 
escape from our rut of stupidity by identify- 
ing ourselves with a fictional hero who ac- 
tually gets results. 


F there was ever a writer who doted upon 
endowing his heroes with superior in- 
telligence, even genius, it was Edgar Allen 
Poe. His biographers have disagreed about 
him with respect to many minor points but 
all have agreed about one thing. Poe 
sought to prove by his stories that he was 
possessed of a sane, orderly, and _ logical 
mind. 
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We know that this was not so, because 
he had the mind of a genius. He did so 
many childishly foolish things that only by 
creating beings of pure intellect could he 
convince himself of his sanity. His stories 
were immediately popular because they 
satisfied a similar craving in other brains 
also capable of foolishness but not of genius. 

It is certainly significant that all of Poe’s 
heroes extricated themselves from some 
very bad jams by virtue of their cleverness. 
The only exception that I can think of 
is in the case of “The Pit and The Pendu- 
lum.” The hero saved himself from the 
pendulum but it was the French army that 
saved him from the pit. 

One thing is for sure—Poe burned a lot 
of midnight oil before he gave up and 
permitted his hero to owe his deliverance 
to the coincidental arrival of an army. Such 
a denouement to his story must have con- 
stituted a humiliating failure. To his credit 
it may be said that a host of his imitators 
have used the same theme without succced- 
ing where he failed. 

It seems that there is no limit to the 
stretch that can be put into the long arm 
of coincidence if the writer knows how to 
go about it. A cleverer writer than myself 
would have handled the situation of the 
office girl looking like a twin of the heroine 
in such a way that the editor would have 
mailed a check instead of detailed instruc- 
tions for rewriting. 

This piece, however, is carefully ad- 
dressed to writers no cleverer than myself. 
This select and limited group should be on 
constant guard against the pitfalls of co- 
incidence. It should not attempt to cloak 
the far-reaching arm with cleverness, but 
should instead attempt only moderate 
reaches. 

The worst and most insidious kind of co- 
incidence is that which has been worked 
to the bone. It is an amazing fact that a 
beginning writer often feels that a sure- 
fire plot situation is one that he has found 
in someone else’s published story. I do not 
mean to say that the writer wants to 
plagiarize; he merely wants to play safe by 
using a devise that has served a successful 
writer. He may forget that the same device 
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in the hands of any other writer might be 
unsuccessful. When his manuscript bounces 
back he says indignantly: “It’s not fair! 
The editor says this story depends too much 
on coincidence, but every month he uses 
a story by Joe Jerk, who works this same 
coincidence over and over!” 

Well, granting that Joe does get away 
with this, it can only mean that he does it 
so cleverly that both his editor and his 
readers are satisfied. I know of no writer 
who ever relied so completely on coinci- 
dence as A. Conan Doyle. I am no devotee 
of the Baker Street sleuth. Recently I was 
presented with a 1905 editon of “The Re- 
turn of Sherlock Holmes.” 

You will search vain in 
for a story that is not dependent for its 


in the volume 
denouement upon coincidence. The great 
detective is shown to be quite helpless 
without a fortuitous concatenation of events 
that could never have occurred outside the 
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imagination of A. Conan Doyle. Yet Doyle 
not only got away with it—there are still 
sensible people who utter his name in the 
same breath with that of Poe. 

Only an amateur on the subject, I offer 
the guess that Doyle’s claim to fame is 
founded on one virtue he did have in com- 
Poe. He had a celestial clarity 
of style. The Holmes stories, especially 
after a modern hard-boiled, wise-cracking 


moa with 


yarn, are so easily read that you coast right 
through them. Where many modern 
writers strive to cover their coincidence in 
plot with wise-cracks, Doyle managed it 


so 


with an irresistible clarity. 

Maybe you write so beautifully that you 
can do the same thing. Perhaps you are 
so proficient in the use of plants that you 
can get away with a coincidence fetched 
clear from Mars. But watch out when you 
take that boarding house reach with co- 


incidence. 








NEW YORK MARKET LETTER 


By HARRIET A. BRADFIELD 


HARM, Glamour, and Mademoiselle 
have a long legged, jiving sisterly 
competitor, and Jackson, there’s 
murder in the 

You should find Seventeen on the 
stands this week. If you interested in 
writing for the younger young women of 


air. 

news- 
are 
America, this should be one of the more 
interesting markets in a field which is now 
expanding considerably. 

Seventeen is the magazine for high school 
age girls which the Guide Magazine group 
is now publishing in the place of Stardom. 
Mrs. Helen Valentine is editor. And Miss 
Charlotte Ware has recently been appointed 
managing editor. (She was formerly editor 
of Apparel Arts.) And now that plans are 
well advanced, Miss Ware was glad to an- 
swer questions about the requirements of 
The important thing is to 
in 


the magazine. 
remember that these young readers 
many ways adult. They read intelligently. 
They merely do not have the experience 
older people may have, but they loathe be- 
ing reminded of this. They simply will not 
listen to advice patronizingly given. So all 
material must light readable- 
ness, through which sugar-coated pills of 
advice may be slipped inconspicuously. The 
first issue of the magazine is less what the 
editors hoped for in this way than subse- 
quent issues will be. If your style is preachy, 
this market is not for you. 


are 


maintain a 


Lengths may run from 500 words up to 
about 1,500 words, with a top of 2,000 for 
special features. Funny stories, photo- 
graphs, and cartoons all will be considered. 
Life in high school is an especially good 


And 


ma- 


subject to interest this general age. 
humor, comedy, real entertainment 
terial. Disguise advice in any good way 
you can think of. The light-hearted attack 
is good, or the crisp treatment. Try dia- 
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grams or cartoons. Subject matter may it- 
self be very practical and on really crucial 
subjects. But it must look entertaining in 
order to be read. Payment is made on ac- 
The rates are good, and vary 
the material. Address of 
Fifth Avenue, New York 


ceptance. 
according 
Seventeen 
im @ 2 

Three new fact-detective titles have ap- 
peared on the stands: Line-up Detective, 
Smash-Fact Detective, and Police Detective. 
These are all in the large flat format, well 
The period of publication on 
each is not definite at the But 
there is considerable market. Material is of 
the usual fact-detective type, in lengths 
running from 3000 to 5000 words. Pay- 
ment is on acceptance, and checks at a flat 
rate of $75 for each story are reported to 
prompt. Picture rate is $3.00 apiece 
for those used; this check on publication. 
The more current the case, the better. But 
any good, exciting case would go. Be sure 
to query first, especially regarding current 
cases. Lionel White, though busy as pub- 
lisher of World Magazine, manages to find 
time to direct the editorial policy of this 
Manuscripts for these three fact- 
detective magazines should be addressed 
care of Allied Graphic Arts, 345 Madison 
Avenue, New York 17. 

Airports is the new title, under which 
an entirely new policy is being put into 
effect for the magazine formerly known as 
The American Pilot. (As The 
ilot, it was edited for student pilots train- 
ing for the U. S. Air Services.) Since Haire 
Publishing Company acquired the maga- 
zine some months ago, the change to a pub- 
lication dealing with every phase of airport 
construction, development, and manage- 
ment has been plotted. Dick Brown, editor 
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the overall editor. John Regan is editor, 
and queries should be addressed to him. 
Everything to do with airports from the 
first planning to the complete operation fits 
into the plan of Airport. Is there a new 
airport development about to take place in 
your neighborhood? Query Editor Regan 
about the matter, and see if there is some 
could handle for his 
the chief need of the 
correspondents in 


which 
This is 


angle you 
magazine. 
magazine at present; 
places where something important is taking 
place concerning an airport. But the editor 
definitely prefers to see queries first. The 
standard rate or payment is about 3 cents 
a word, on publication. But where he has 
assigned an article, probably on the basis 
of a query, the rate may run as high as 
$100 on 1,000 words of special material. 
Address of Airport: 1170 Broadway, New 
York 1. 


UCK seems to rhyme with Mayfair. 
This new magazine, Mayfair, 
started as a handsome little “class maga- 
zine” to interest small theaters and the 
better stands on New York’s upper Park 
Avenue section. And suddenly the pub- 
lishers discovered, through those carefully 
spotted distribution polls which advertising 
men delight in, that Mayfair had as large 
a circulation as Town and Country, and 
that it was all, quite unlike the latter 
magazine, centered right in the lots-of-cash- 
for-shopping section of New York. An ad- 
vertiser’s dream! So, instead of being al- 
lowed to remain a nice little neighborhood 
sheet, it is being slicked up into a smart 
magazine to appeal to the person who eats 
$5 dinners and buys $5,000 mink coats. 
Mayfair will use smart fiction, sophisticated, 
satirical, serious, in lengths from 800 to 
5000 words. Humor should be of the New 
Yorker quality. Articles run from 800 to 
2000 words. Subjects may include any- 
thing allied to gracious living. No domestic 
articles. No atrocity and war 
stories. Postwar living is an important 
theme. Articles about other countries are 
good, if they fit the theme. There will be 
sections on the theater, books, art, night- 
etc. Cartoons, poetic 


was 


political 


clubs, restaurants, 
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prose, verse, society, fashion all fit in—pro- 
vided they are written smartly. No set rates 
have been set. Arrangements will be made 
with each author. Sam Stetson is editor. 
Mayfair offices are at 22 West 48th Street, 
New York 19. No relation to others at this 
address. 

Doris Cline, the new editor of Hillman’s 
fan magazine, Movieland, tells me that the 
market on fan magazines is not so com- 
pletely tight shut as some writers seem to 
think. True, one needs a Hayes card in 
order to interview a star. And a person- 
ality article is not much good without some 
sort of interview as a basis. 

But fan magazines also use another type 
of article—one based on a symposium of 
ideas—which depends more on the clever 
slant of the handling, rather than on what 
may be obtained through interviews. This 
type of article is the best for the tyro to 
try. Work up your idea angle and submit 
it to the editor. A new angle is especially 
important when established stars are in- 
volved. So much has already been done 
on them. But if you have original ideas, 
you should be able to do something for this 
market. Once you have an “in,” and have 
sold, then you will be in line for the 
coveted assignments which bring a Hayes 
card and interviews. The maximum length 
for Movieland is 1500 words. But shorter 
articles, done in the quickened tempo so 
popular today, are definitely better. Pay- 
ment is at the usual rates in the field, on 
acceptance. Address: 1476 Broadway, New 
York 18. 

Hillman’s new _ pocket-size monthly, 
Pageant, will be out the end of the month. 
The contents is being rounded out with the 
addition of a department, “The Passing 
Pageant.” In this, specialists will contribute 
250-word items: Amy Loveman on books, 
Ray Barrett on drama, Robert Goffin on 
jazz. Others are under consideration. 
Eugene Lyons is editor of Pageant; 1476 
Broadway, New York 18. 

Magazine World, the recently announced 
monthly for publishing executives, put off 
its first appearance until the first of Sep- 
tember. Roy Quinlan edits this at 40 East 
49th Street, New York 17. 
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The New York office of NEA informs 
me that Everyweek, the Sunday newspaper 
supplement has been discon- 
tinued until more paper becomes available. 
It was published at 1200 West Third Street, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Beginning with the 
Flynn’s Detective Fiction has been com- 
bined with Dime Detective Magazine, the 
latter title being retained and 16 
added. These are Popular Publications 
titles. Kenneth White edits Dime Detective. 
Address: 205 East 42nd Street, New York 
17. 

Fawcett has discontinued the last of its 
fact-detective publications, Startling De- 
tective Adventures. Its editor, Sam Schnei- 
der, is now on the staff of True. 

Mechanix Illustrated, the 
cett group, has had an editorial change or 
two. Sturges Schley has shifted over to the 
staff of True. Edward Kelly takes his 
place as news editor on Mechanix. A 16- 
page section in full color has been added. 
There is an open market now for stories 
which illustrated in 
kodachromes or paintings. Other than this, 
requirements remain about the same. The 


magazine, 


September _ issue, 


pages 


also of Faw- 


can be color; with 


feature section uses exciting, newsworthy 
articles, in which some mechanical device 
plays a part—especially in war action or 
adventure. Personality stories about scien- 
tists or inventors, stressing human values. 
Any sort of scientific subject handled in an 
exciting manner. Lengths run up to 2500 
words. Payment is up to $100 on features, 
even higher on special features of unusual 
interest for the color section. 

The Crafts and Hobbies department in 
the back of the feature- 
length articles on home-workshop and gen- 
eral hobby projects, instructive material in 
the field of science, chemistry, and me- 
chanics; also short “kinks,” household 
hints, etc. Subject matter has a wide range 
of selection—anything with appeal to the 
hobbyist, home craftsman, or mechanically 
minded individual. It covers all phases of 
handicrafts, metal and woodworking, mod- 
els, electonics, boats, photography, sports, 
games. 


book requires 


A light, not-too-technical style is pre- 
ferred. Lengths run from a paragraph for 


DIGEST 


“kinks” to 2000 word maximum. IIlustra- 
tive material, which is important, should 
include photographs—with 
human interest whenever possible—and ex- 
sketches. The latter may be 
pencil roughs, but must be accurate and 


clear, 


olossy 
planatory 


contain all necessary dimensions and con- 
struction details. Donald Williams is exe- 
cutive editor of Mechanix Illustrated. Ad- 
dress: 1501 Broadway, New York 18. 


REQUIREMENTS for This Week, the 

newspaper supplement magazine, shift 
with the the Lengths 
tend more toward the very short, and the 
compactly presented subject. And 
thing must be of interest to a mass audi- 
ence, since this weekly appears with many 
of the large papers throughout the coun- 
try. Fiction seems to offer the best market. 
The subjects preferred are romance, humor, 
mystery, adventure. The appeal should be 
to both men and women. As long as the 
paper situation continues to impose limita- 
tions, the top limit will be 3500 
with other preferred lengths 1500 and 1200. 
Some war-background stories are bought, 
preferably those dealing with the home 
front. No conventional “Westerns” are 
wanted. But an occasional story of pioneer 
America This Week promises the 
highest prices in the market for short- 


currents of times. 


every- 


words, 


foes. 


shorts—provided their editors have first 
look. 
Subjects preferred for articles: impor- 


tant new developments and colorful per- 
sonalities in the fields of America’s war 
effort, postwar developments, community 
betterment, science, entertainment. Lengths 
here are 1500 to 2500 words. Articles which 
lend themselves to dramatic pictorial treat- 
ment are fine, especially if you can submit 
pictures with the article. Ideas for picture 
sequences are wanted. The _ inspirational 
editorial on page two has become an im- 
portant of This Week. Length: 
1000 words or less. 


feature 


Also wanted are cartoons; straight humor 
in 200 to 2000-word lengths; miniature 
articles of 500 to 900 words: dramatic true 
stories of about 500 words describing mo- 
ments of heroism, sacrifice or courage. Wil- 
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liam I. Nichols is editor of This Week. 
Mary Day Winn is fiction editor; Richard 
Field article editor. Address: 420 Lexing- 
ton Avenue, New York 17. 

Woman’s Day is distributed through the 
A & P stores, thus reaching vast numbers 
of women of moderate means; women who 
do their own work, feed men engaged in 
defense plants, have to make small sums go 
a long way, and who yet want to have at- 
tractive homes and dress their families nice- 
ly and entertain interestingly. Much of the 
home-making articles are assigned to ex- 
perts out. But need 
each month for quite a number of short 
filler articles, up to 1000 words in length. 
These are mostly the more general type, 
on any subject which is up-to-the-minute 
and real to these women; something con- 
cerning a way of life, or something she 


to work there is a 


can use. 

Fiction for Woman’s Day should, accord- 
ing to the fiction editor Betty Finnin, be 
kept under 5000 words. The shorter lengths 
of 2500 to 3000 words are more in de- 
mand. Human interest and warm-heart- 
edness are important elements. Themes, 
characters, and situations should be familiar 
enough with the average woman for self- 
identification. And writing should be 
neither too sophisticated nor too sentiment- 
al. Humor would be only too acceptable, 
if it pleases a good many people. It seems 
as if humor never can please everyone! 
Rates are good, varying with the material. 
Mabel Hill Souvaine is now editor. Ad- 
dress: 19 West 44th Street, New York 18. 

The mercury had burst through the top 
of the big thermometer at Columbus Circle 
the day I got around to see Miss Ranson 
on Everywoman’s Magazine. The weather- 
man wouldn’t admit it was that hot here 
in New York. But a news reporter took 
pictures, so it must have been hot. For- 
tunately, there was a cool spot in the neigh- 
borhood, and the interview moved itself 
over there. 

Everywoman’s Magazine is distributed 
through independent groceries where Pre- 
mium canned goods are sold, and reaches 
women of moderate means. More variety 
in the fiction submitted would aid accept- 
ance. Too many follow the familiar love 
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story pattern of lieutenant meets girl some- 
where, anywhere, for a swift heartclash. 
And why does it have to be a lieutenant, 
anyway? demands the editor. There are 
lots of other men besides lieutenants. This 
is a good time to submit stories dealing with 
post-war problems; stories which give 
women courage to meet all the new prob- 
lems coming to them. This editor thinks 
that a strong theme is more essential than 
a merely strong plot in putting a story over 
effectively. A desire to say 
something, to any writer 
farther, she than facility. 
She is particularly interested in stories from 
new writers who show this desire to put 


purpose, a 


are going gct 


believes mere 


over ideas. 

More articles of an inspirational nature 
would be most welcome; articles which 
deal with problems of life. Humorous arti- 
cles and stories are always desirable; people 
like to be entertained. Stories about adoles- 
are good—but not the wise-cracking, 
Stories which are off the 
eood. Serials are. still 


cents 
jitterbug 
beaten track 
wanted. 
Lengths and 
$50 to $75 for 
1.200 to 1,500 words. $75 to $150 for 
shorts of 3,500 to 5,000 words. $600 for 
serials regardless of length. They may run 
to 6 and should be 3,500 
words per installment. Articles run from 
1,000 to 2,000 words, and are paid for at 
commensurate all on acceptance. 
Joan Ranson edits Everywoman’s Maga- 
Address: 1790 Broadway, New York 


sort. 
are 


run as 
short-shorts of 


rates of payment 


follows: 


from 3 parts, 


rates, 


zine. 
19. 
Virginia Watson, who was on the staff 
Harper's for many years, left some 
months ago. But assistant editor John A. 
Kouwenhoven does the honors those 
who ask about editorial requirements. It 
is difficult to find new angles on a monthly 
so venerable, so thoroughly set in its policy 
as Harper’s. But the fact is that, like the 
more agile picture weeklies, these maga- 
zines of national thought are just as much 
in tune with the times and make more thor- 
ough effort to interpret the times to the 
public. Articles about the economic, social, 
and political problems of the day form 
the bulk of the Harper’s contents. The 


of 


for 
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editors also make a concerted effort to get 
good stories, especially by young writers, 
and to get a variety of stories. They 
would like to publish more fiction. But 
they feel under no obligation to print stories 
like. 
Study examples in recent issues to see what 
they to like. Don’t submit manu- 
scripts at random, without this investiga- 
tion. They are proud of the fact that, out 
of the very limited number of fiction pieces 
published in Harper's, one of them won 
the O’Henry prize for the best story of 
essential, 


unless they can get just what they 


seem 


the year. Good writing is an 
therefore. 
As to articles, the chief market is for 


short pieces, less than a page. Read what 
have been printed recently, before work- 
ing up your See idea is 
presented tersely but clearly. Good rates, 
within the field, are paid, on publication. 
Frederick L. Allen is editor of Harper’s. 


own. how an 


Address: 49 East 33rd Street, New York 16. 
Hillman’s women’s group, Real Ro- 
mances and Real Story, is much in the 


market for material of the type which has 
been bought right along. Both these month- 
lies use shorts up to 6,500 words, novelets 
of 10,000, and novels to 18,000 words, the 
last usually written to order. No poems 
are used. Payment is on acceptance, at two 
and a half cents per word. Mary Rollins 
is editor. Address: 1476 Broadway, New 
York 18. 

Armed with a lot of authentic Chinese 
phrases and useful information, Malcolm 
Reiss is probably in China by now, on 
O. W. I. business. Fiction House will go 
along quite calmly until he gets back to 
this country and his old desk again. This 
house has been in the habit of switching 
editors around among its various maga- 
zines, and assigning men to do what needs 
to be done at the moment—a practical 
attitude toward getting out magazines 
which are varied in publication periods, 
with so many of the titles quarterlies. The 
rearrangement of editors has resulted in 
the following setup: W. Scott Peacock is 
now editor of Jungle Stories, Action Stories, 
Northwest Romances, and Planet Stories. 
Linton Davies handles Wings, Frontier, and 
Two Complete Detective Books Magazine. 


Jack O’Sullivan is editor of Detective Book 
Magazine, Fight Stories, the four Football 
publications, Baseball Stories, and Lariat 
Story Magazine. 

Jack Byrne oversees the lot, shifts editors 
around, and sees that the policy of each 
magazine remains pleasing to its readers. 
The house is fairly well stocked now on 
the shorter lengths. But the 10,000 word 
novelet length is fairly well open, and there 
is more demand for the longer novelets 
and complete novels of 20,000 words. He 
is always willing to buy stories as far ahead 
as he can get very good material. This, 
he believes, is the best policy, especially on 
such highly specialized magazines as Jungle 
Stories, Planet Stories, etc. Payment is one 
cent a word and up, on acceptance. Ad- 
dress of Fiction House magazines: 670 
Fifth Avenue, New York 19. 

This is the month to get your material 
in to the editor of Ski Illustrated, as he 
starts buying now for the four issues which 
appear from November to February. Ski 
stories of 1,000 words are considered. Also 
skiing articles of 500 to 1,000 words, 
technical, instructive, or concerning skiing 
trips. Articles illustrated with good photo- 
graphs are desirable. Separate photographs 
and occasional appropriate poems are con- 
sidered. Payment is 3 cents a word, in- 
cluding photos. Graham D. Thomson is 
editor. Address: 110 East 42nd Street. 

Cosmopolitan is looking forward to its 
postwar plans. Paul Gallico has been ap- 
pointed European editor and war corre- 


spondent. Paul MacNamara has been 
named special feature editor. Frances 
Whiting is editor of Cosmopolitan. Ad- 


dress: 959 Eighth Avenue, New York 19. 

Promenade continues to amuse the guests 
of New York’s dozen swankiest hotels, in 
individual dress for each hostelry. Mrs. 
Dorothy Partridge, editor, tells me that edi- 
torial requirements remain the same as they 
have been for some time: articles dealing 
with the New York scene, written in smart, 
gay, entertaining manner. Very little fic- 
tion; occasionally a short-short under 1,500 
words. A little poetry. Payment is on publi- 
cation, the rate depending on the position 
in the book which has been awarded to 
the material. Address: 40 East 49th Street. 
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The Book Clubs 


UITE obviously book clubs are here 

to stay. The dire predictions voiced 

by some publishers and booksellers 
when the oldest of the present clubs—the 
Book-of-the-Month Club—was launched in 
April, 1926, failed to materialize. The pub- 
lishing industry has in no way been affected 
adversely, nor have the book stores suffered 
any curtailment of trade as a consequence. 
The juggernaut has failed to jugger. Mail 
order distribution of new books, which is 
the essential function of the book clubs, has 
probably raised the reading level of the 
nation, enormously increasing the mass cir- 
culation of new books. 

Far from taking customers away from 
the book stores, it may reasonably be main- 
tained that the book clubs have created new 
customers for Most booksellers in- 
crease their advance order when a book is 
selected for distribution by one of the clubs. 
The concentration, moreover, is not merely 
upon one book. The Book-of-the-Month 
Club, for instance, in its monthly magazine, 
the Book-of-the-Month Club News, which 
is sent to the entire membership of some 
600,000*, carries authoritative reviews of 
approximately fifty new, recommended 
books each month. This means that a very 
considerable sector of the book-reading and 
book-buying public is kept aware of the new 
books. 

Hundreds of book stores themselves now 
sell book club subscriptions, and service 
these accounts themselves, thus keeping 
their own customers. Literary Guild sub- 
scriptions are obtainable through leading 
department stores. In short, what the book 
clubs did was to create a new method of 
distribution and to prove what should have 
been obvious in the first place—that the 
more books are sold, the more interest there 
is aroused in books in general, the better it 
is for the industry as a whole. 


them. 
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The current book clubs are divided into 
two categories. On the one hand there is the 
Book-of-the-Month Club and the Literary 
Guild which chooses books in advance for 
publication. 

On the other hand, organizations like the 
People’s Book Club, operated by Sears Roe- 
buck in cooperation with Simon and Schus- 
ter; the Dollar Book Club; the Book 
League of America; the Detective Book 
Club; the Classics Book Club; and the 
small but enterprising Book Find Club 
are distributors of reprints, that is, books 
that have already been published. 

The Book-of-the-Month Club’s selections 
are chosen by a committee of five—Henry 
Seidel Canby, Christopher Morley, Dorothy 
Canfield, Clifton Fadiman and John P. 
Marquand—the last two taking the place 
William Allen White and Heywood 
Broun, who were on the original board. 
Literary Guild selections are made by John 
Beacroft, editor of the organization. In the 
case of the People’s Book Club, the services 
of George Gallup are used to test the popu- 
larity of various books with their readers 
before a final selection is made. 

Each month all the leading publishers 
send in their books, usually in galley form, 
to the Book-of-the-Month Club to be read, 
perhaps some 300 a month. These books 
then go through what is admitted to be the 
most comprehensive reading system in exist- 
ence, and the most likely possibilities then 
go to the judges for consideration. Every 
book that gets a good report gets a recom- 
mendation in the News, the Club’s monthly 
publication. As a consequence, people in 
thousands of communities out of touch with 
the big newspaper book supplements, are 
kept informed of the new books, quite as 
much as the residents of the larger cities. 

The combined distribution of all these 
book clubs amounts to a tidy total each 
month—about a million books. The figures, 
of course, are not static ; they vary with the 
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time. Last year has been an exceptional 
one for the industry. The average monthly 
distribution of each of the two major clubs 
is around 300,000. The People’s Book Club, 
a comparatively new organization, is now 
distributing around 200,000 books monthly. 
In all cases, book club contracts are made 
with the publishers, rather than with the 
authors; the author’s part of the royalties 
being fixed by his contract with the pub- 
lisher. Usually this is on a fifty-fifty arrange- 
ment. Thus, the Book-of-the-Month Club 
25c a copy on the first 100,000 


which pays 25c 


and 30c a copy thereafter, would mean a 
total of $85,000—assuming that 300,00 
copies of the selection are sold—of which 


The Literary 
the People’s Book 
Book Club 
the Book Find 


4 


Book Club 4c. 


half would go to the author. 
Guild pays 1 
Club Dollar 
Book League of America 6c, 
Club 10c, the Detective 


) 
2c a copy, 
10c, the 5c, the 


4 | ] 7 
rures it should be quite 


nd 


From the above fi 


publishers, or at 


I 


apparent that authors a 


any rate some authors and publishers, make 
money because of the book clubs. And, as 
stated above, those authors whose books are 
not chosen by the clubs are, if anything, 


helped by the existence of these mass dis- 


tribution book organizations. 


Many authors, now famous, have first 


been introduced to a large reading public 
by having their books selected and distrib- 
] Ste phe n Vincent Benet, 


uted by a book club. 
tive ly little known 


for instance 
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before the Book-of-the-Month Club selected 
“John Brown’s Body.” Pearl Buck’s first 
book, “East Wind West Wind,’ had sold 


thousand when the same 
‘The Good Earth.” The same 
thing could be said of John Steinbeck’s “Of 
Mice and Men” and Hervey Allen’s “An- 
thony Adverse,” and Clarence Day’s “Lif. 
With Father’ Richard Wright’s “Na- 
tive Son” the r 200d book and 


good writer. 


only a few 


ywp1es 


club chose 


and 


und many an 


Book clubs increase the royalty of the free 


lance writer and have strengthened the en- 


1 


tire book trade. 


For list, see next column 
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ook Dividend Club, 9 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20. This company 
promotes dictionaries, encyclopedias, 

and books dealing with specialized subjects, 
including such things as educational sub- 
jects, home construction, etc. The particu- 
r book chosen is advertised, mailing pieces 

I books. The usual 

No one need buy 
The distinctive 

the giving of a dividend with 
another book, a slide 
to the 


Caxton 


are sent out on otner 

t a oo “4 
retail price is charged. 
special number per year. 
feature is 
) 


ach book purchased; 
rule or other articles 
yurcnase. It is 
’ Inc. 

Find Club, Inc., 480 Lexington 
nue, New York 17. Marsha Braziller, 


ting director; Vivian Sharp, editor. Each 


ippropriate 
appropriate 


associated with 
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chos for the members 


1onth a book is en 

book which has meaning in these 
crucial times, which is considered to be 
worth owning as well as reading. The club 
selects books which they consider honest 
in their interpretation of the world today 


of 
ideas. 


the real sense the phrase 
in the war ” Members 
ay $1.35 for books they wish to keep; 


They must 


ind in 

Ww apons of 
return others within five days. 
buy a minimum of four books a year. Free 
find” to any 


nember bringing in 


“book selections are given 


three new members. 


‘Book Find News” is sent monthly to mem- 
bers. 

The Monthly Book-Gem, 112 East 19th 
Street, New York 3. This group checks 


publishers lists for books of current interest 


which might appeal to its readers. Mostly 
fiction is chosen. Members are not re- 
quired to buy any minimum number of 
books per year. This is more of a retail- 


nail proposition, between seven and 


ight thousand persons being circularized 
month. 

The Book League of America, 14 West 
19th Street, New York 20. (Also addressed 
at Garden City, L. I.) This club promotes 
a program of balanced reading by offering 
members a best-seller—usually fiction—plus 
a world-famous classic each month, both 
for $1.39. The best-seller is printed from 
the original plates in a special edition for 
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members. A low royalty is paid on these 
copies. The Classical Library is all in simi- 
lar, plain bindings. Members buy all the 
monthly selections, but may resign at any 
time. Membership now numbers about 
205,000. John Beecroft is editor-in-chief. 

Book-of-the-Month Club, Inc., 385 
Madison Avenue, New York 17. Books are 
submitted by their publishers in galley or 
page proof to editorial board of five mem- 
bers: Clifton Fadiman, Christopher Mor- 
ley, Dorothy Canfield Fisher, Henry Seidel 
Canby, and John P. Marquand. About 300 
come in each month—the pick of the crop; 
for this is the largest of the book clubs 
and boasts over a half million members. 
Any and every sort of book which might 
appeal to that number of readers is con- 
Sometimes a single volume is the 
lesser volumes go 


sidered. 
choice; sometimes two 
out as a single unit. The club may have 
its own edition printed or use the regular 
trade edition. The price is sometimes the 
retail amount, more often somewhat less. 
Members are required to buy a minimum 
of four units per year, but have the privi- 
lege of choosing another book rather than 
the board’s first recommendation. For every 
two units purchased, a bonus book is given 
free. Members receive the “Club 
News” each month—a handsome booklet 
which includes news about the recommen- 
dations for the following month. 

The Catholic Book Club, Inc., 140 East 
45th Street, New York 17. Leading pub- 


also 


lishers submit each month galley or 
page proofs of books received from Catho- 
lic authors. A board of five members 


chooses the ‘book-of-the-month by a ma- 
jority vote. The board includes James M. 
Gillis, C. S. P., editor of the Catholic 
World, Wilfrid Parsons, S. J., former editor 
of America, and other well-known Catho- 
lic editors and authors. Members 
yearly subscription of $25 and reccive all 
the monthly selections at a rate averaging 
well below the usual retail price. Mem- 
bers also receive the Newsletter, reviewing 
other books and discussing items of interest 
about modern Catholic literature. They 
also receive the Quarterly Survey of critical 
opinion on widely advertised secular books. 


The Classics Club, 1 Park Avenue, New 


pay a 


York 16. Walter J. Black, president. A 
Selection Committee of four members 
chooses the classic each month for its quali- 
ties of readability, interest, and simplicity 
—books which do not require a higher edu- 
cation to appreciate. Books are offered to 
members in a choice of two editions: regu- 
lar at 89 cents or de luxe at $1.39. Volumes 
are all in uniform bindings. Members are 
not required to take any specified number 
of books. They receive advance notices of 
the choices, and may accept or reject them 
at will. 

Detective Book Club, 1 Park Avenue, 
New York 16. Walter J. Black, president. 
These are the large three-in-one detective 
bargains—three modern detective books 

some of them very recently published) 
bound together, at $1.89. Members need 
buy only a minimum of four volumes a 
year. Advance notice of the following 
month’s selection gives them an opportunity 
to reject it if not desired. 

Dollar Book Club, 14 West 49th Street, 
New York 20. Also known as the Double- 
day One Dollar Book Club. (May be ad- 
dressed at Garden City, Long Island.) John 
Beecroft is the editor-in-chief. This club 
supplies best-seller type of books (Mostly 
novels, but occasionally non-fiction) at $1 
apiece to some 450,000 members. Members 
receive The Bulletin each month, which 
gives information concerning next month’s 
choice and alternates. A minimum of six 
books per year must be bought—but any 
of those listed count. 

The Heritage Club, 595 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York 22. George Macy, director. 
The membership is full now, but the club 
advertises its prospectus of forthcoming 
books to keep interest alive. These are 
classics, finely illustrated and_ beautifully 
printed. Since electros are used, any num- 
ber of books can be printed from the plates, 
but the paper situation has limited editions 
to the present membership of 30,000. Mem- 
bers vote on the books to be published. 
The directors decide on the illustrations or 
the illustrator. Members pay $3 apiece for 
each book as received. They are allowed 
substitutions of 
three Bonus 


number of 
also given 


a maximum 
three per year; 


Books. . 
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The Junior Literary Guild, 9 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20. (Also addressed at 
Garden City, L. I.) Helen Ferris is editor- 
in-chief. Books are chosen for four age 
groups: Boys and girls of 6 to 8 years; 
those from 9 to 11; girls from 12 to 16; 
boys from 12 to 16. The subscriber indicats 
the group desired. A special edition, heavier 
than the trade trade edition is printed. The 
monthly selections are made by a group ol 
well-known educators and go out at $1.65 
each. Books of all publishers are considered, 
and the choises are made on the basis of 
both entertainment and educational values 
Wings, a magazine for boys and 


to members 


The Limited Editions Club, Mad 
son Avenue, New York 22. George Macy 
director. These are super-deluxe edition 
of beautifully illustrated clas 
printed from the original type and illus 
tration plates, thus automatically limiting 
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alive. Twelve volumes per year is the usual 
plan, at $10 a volume with no choice 
Members vote on the classics they would 


prefer to have 

of Ame rica, q Rox ke 
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John Bee 


the other 


The Literary Guild 
feller Plaza, New York 20. 
at Garden City, Long Island 
croft is editor-in-chief. This is 
very large book club, quoting its member 
ship as “largest in the world.” Selection 
run to fiction, but include some non-fiction 
A special edition is printed for the Literar 
Guild. at $2. And members receive thei1 
copies at the same time that the trade 
edition appears in bookstores at the regular 
price. Members need purchase only four 

ry and may reject any of 
fourt!] 


volumes 
the board’s 
book bought, they are 
Bonus Book. They 


book of current literary interest 


People’s Book Club, 1230 Sixth Avenue 
New York 20. .This is a three-fold venture 
first advertising in July, 1943. It now has 
900.000 members. The editorial 


per year, 
selections. With 
entitled to a free 
the 
Wing 


every 
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handled by Simon and Schuster. Adver- 
tising is carried on solely through the 
Sears, Roebuck catalogs. Printing is done 
by the Consolidated Book Company. The 
outstanding feature of this club is the 
selection of its books by a People’s Jury, 
composed of members of the Club 
and polled by Gallup Poll methods. Just 
this you may judge by 
that two of its 
come Pulitzer Prize Winners, and a num- 
ber of its books have been sold to Holly- 
wood. A special edition of each monthly 
choice is printed, in a uniform binding but 
with individual jackets and full-color end- 
papers. Members pay $1.66 per book, need 
purchase no more than four a year, and 
enrollment and 
four bought. 


how well works, 


the fact choices have be- 


receive a free volume on 


fr > f | 
free volume for each 


Club, 350 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York 1. The editor is Mary 
Kiely. “For children” is the significance 
f the name. This is a Catholic organi- 
zation, Six books per year, during the school 
members for $10. Selec- 
groups of chil- 
boys of 10 to 
years. These 
Some are 
are not; 
r Catholics. Selections 
are made from lists which publishers sub- 
mit to the The Downey Award is 
siven annually to the book voted on by the 
juvenile best liked, and ap- 
proved by the Award Committee. A fourth 
sroup for high juniors and seniors 

known as the Talbot Club. Membership 
in this is $12 per year. 


Pro Parvulis Book 
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Readers’ Club, 41 East 57th Street, New 
22. Distributes books to members 
wrinted by other publishers. 
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Religious Book Club, Inc., 76 Ninth 
New York 11. M. M. Geffen, 
director. Most of the membership, which 
around 5,500, is ministers. 
Books are chosen by an Editorial Committee 
of prominent religious leaders, for appeal to 
all Protestant beliefs, with as much diversi-- 
cation as possible. Members buy a minimum 
of six recommended volumes a year, or sub- 
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stitute titles. They also receive themonthly 
Bulletin. Both this and the Scientific Book 
Club are handled by the same people who 
publish Omnibook Magazine. 

Scientific Book Club, Inc., 76 Ninth 
Avenue, New York 11. M. M. Geffen, 
Director. Popular scientific books for the 
general reader are chosen each month by an 
Editorial Committee of prominent scientists. 
Nothing is specialized in that it requires 
specialized education to understand it. Any 
phase of science in which the average man 
is interested, may be included in the month- 
ly selection. Members buy six books a year, 
but have considerable leeway as to substi- 
tutes. 

Spiritual Books Associates, Inc., 381 
Fourth Avenue, New York 16. Rev. Daniel 
M. O’Connell, S.J., is the editorial secre- 
tary. A Catholic book club with members 
among priests, religious men and women as 
well as laity. The 10 best current spiritual 
books are chosen yearly by a Board of Ad- 
visors, and sent to members at $18 per 
subscription. 

Talbot Book Club, 350 Fifth Avenue, 


New York 1. This is a department of Pro 
Parvulis Book Club. 





Voice of Max Brand 
Sir: 

My hopes . . . aspirations . . . my ambition 
fell to the very lowest ebb while reading “Sing- 
ing In The Wilderness” by Joel Townsley Rogers. 

What’s the use, I reasoned, Mr. Rogers in- 
tended this writing as constructive criticism, but 
it was more than that, it was destructive ideal- 
ism. 

Then as usual, I continued reading my WriTt- 
ER’s Dicest. In a very short time I felt uplifted, 
my spirits revived, my hopes soaring high. I 
realized again nothing is impossible. Life is 
joyous and the future holds blessings for all. 

Why this sudden change. . . . Then it came 
to me. I was hearing a voice speaking to me 
and saying go on—go on don’t let the small 
odds get you down. And then when all was 
quiet within me I listened and it were as if 
Max Brand was speaking right to me and I 
was happy again. I cleaned my typewriter, put 
my desk in order (but it never stays that way) 
and I began writing again. 

Thank you Steve Fisher. 

SUZANNE JorReET GILL, 
216 Dudley Avenue, 
Narberth, Pa. 


1944 


In Re Major Burks 
Sir: 

Congratulations on publishing the article by 
Major Burks in the August issue called “God’s 
Gift of Words” I have enjoyed your splendid 
magazine for several years but never ran across 
anything so encouraging as this before. 

Ever since the President reminded us of the 
Four Freedoms we are fighting for, there has 
been an occasional member of the secular press 
brave or free enough to publish some good news 
which previously had been taboo. It seems as 
though just about all that can be said about 
bad news has been written so perhaps the pen- 
dulum is swinging back and we may look for the 
press to be free to recommend the Good News 
that the freedom to worship God can free men 
from fear and want. 

If the Major’s suggestions are carried out it 
will mean that writers must be constructive in 
order to “heal wounds” and “build bridges.” 
Even in peace time there are many more spir- 
itual wounds than physical so these days should 
require contributions from writers who know 
something about the Four Freedoms from per- 
sonal experience themselves in order to heal or 
build with their words. 

N. Hoitman,M. D., 
Melbourne, Fla. 


Indiana Writers 
Sir: 

Are there any writers in Northern Indiana or 
Southern Michigan who would like to join the 
Quill-Quest Club? Beginners are welcome, pro- 
viding they are sincere. This is a study group. 
Would anyone in this district like to attend a 
get-acquainted meeting? 

Also, our Club would like to form Round 
Robins with other Clubs for the purpose of ex- 
change of ideas on methods of study, etc. 

Enclose self-addressed stamped envelope with 
inquiry please, we furnish classification blank. 
It costs nothing to join a Robin; we just want to 
write to others with a desire to write ; would you 
like to hear from us? Address either—Mrs. 
Leonard Anderson, 924 E. Dayton St., South 
Bend 14, Indiana, or—Mrs. Clifton P. Engle, 
825 Logan St., South Bend 15, Indiana. 


Mrs. Cuirton P. ENGLE. 


N. J. Writers 
Sir: 

I am very enthusiastic about your magazine 
and would like to join a group of young people 
with similar interests. I would like to hear if 
there are any such writer’s groups in or around 
Hackensack, N. J., or if anyone in that locality 
is interested in forming a new club. 


: L. MIsseEL, 


707 Chestnut Ave., 
Teaneck, N. J. 


















































Luck in Selling 





By ED BODIN 


UCK plays a greater part in the selling 
of manuscripts than most authors, 
or especially agents, will admit. But 

I am old enough now to confess it—and 
having thrown off my Jehovah complex of 
youth, I can say that in the past years I’ve 
gotten credit for many sales which were just 
dumb luck. 

In appreciation of some of these sales, 
grateful authors sent me gifts; but now my 
fifty-year-old face grows red as I recall how 
I let those authors believe I had done a re- 
markable bit of selling for them. 

I remember one case in particular. A 
new author sent me a 3,000-word mystery 
story. I opened it about 10 o’clock that 
morning and, glancing through it hurriedly, 
I put it in my basket to read when I could 
spare time. 

About ten-thirty, a pulp editor phoned, 
asking if I had a 3,000-word mystery yarn 
on hand. He was in a spot. The advertising 
department at the last minute had taken 
several extra pages of space, and he could 
not run the last story in the magazine. He 
needed a shorter one. He didn’t have a 
3,000-worder available, and he had to get 
one by noon, when the magazine was sched- 
uled to go to press. 

Realizing he would call up other agents 
if I couldn’t promise him one, I thought 
of this 3,000-worder I had in my basket. 
Trusting to luck the story might be good 
enough with a little editing, I told the 
editor I’d bring him a good one before 12 
o'clock, and to make out the check. 

“Okay,” he said. “I’m counting on you.” 

Mystery stories of 3,000 words were not 
plentiful. The regular authors didn’t write 
them so short unless upon request—the 
checks would be too small; and I didn’t 
have a sure-fire 3,000-worder in the house. 

So shoving everything else aside, I read 





the one I had opened only half an hour 
before. It wasn’t so hot. It would never 
sell on the regular rounds without a lot of 
fixing. The author had muffed a possible 
dramatic impact at the climax. 

But I’d promised the story, so I began 
to edit. At eleven-thirty the story had been 
retyped and was now borderline, meaning 
usable, but only in an emergency. But 
wasn’t this an emergency? I reread the au- 
thor’s letter—assured myself that he was 
reliable—he had sold one article—and gave 
a New York reference. I checked the ref- 
erence. 

Then I grabbed the manuscript and 
headed for the editor’s office. He was wait- 
ing, for it was then eleven-fifty. I invited 
him to lunch, but he said he’d have to read 
the story first. 

He frowned several times, and as he fin- 
ished it he looked up wistfully, then spoke 
with a sly grin: “It’s a good thing it’s Fri- 
day. This fish wouldn’t keep another day 
... but I’m cooking it.” 

Before he had time to say more, I inter- 
rupted: “Sure, it’s edible. You ought to 
be grateful. Give me the check now. The 
commission will just about cover lunch ex- 
pense.” 

At two-thirty back in my office, I mailed 
a check to the author, setting a record for 
a sale, which was more important than the 
small commission. At least it tickled me, 
and I like to laugh. 

Yes, you guessed it. The author was 
grateful—his first fiction sale — and so 
quick! Unbelievable! I was a genius. He 
was going to quit his job and write full 
time; and he enclosed a silk handkerchief 
as a token of esteem. I felt like using the 
handkerchief as a bandit’s mask. 

I accepted the compliments of course, 
with customary modesty. Only I advised 
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him to hold on to his job until he had sold 
twenty-five stories at least. And as a matter 
of precaution for future good will, I warned 
him not to expect such quick service here- 
after—I just wanted to assure him I could 
do it once in a while. When a story really 
gave me goose-pimples, I could make an 
editor read it at once. That’s the kind of 
live-wire agent I was. 

I didn’t tell him however, that had he by 
luck mailed that story direct to that editor, 
it might have stayed there without an 
agent’s commission, because the editor in 
desperation could have fixed it as I had 
done, as is often the case. 

So what percentage of luck would you 
give that sale? 


HEN there was that case of a romantic 

serial which I sent to an editor on mere 
gamble, as the author had never crashed 
that market. A few days later, I called on 
the editor and in the course of conversation 
I asked him if he had read that new au- 
thor’s story. It had a Hollywood back- 
ground, and I knew he had run Hollywood 
stories in the past. 

His answer grieved me. “If you’d sub- 
mitted that two weeks sooner, I might have 
bought it—but I’ve already ordered a 
Hollywood serial from Tom Bigshot on an 
outline he sent me.” 

“Tough luck for me,” I said, and he con- 
curred. 

I picked up the rejected manuscript and 
was just reaching for my hat, when his sec- 
retary walked in with a telegram. The edi- 
tor read it. I hesitated leaving as I noticed 
a startled expression on a face usually tran- 
quil. Before I had time to ask him what 
was wrong, he said: “Give me back that 
story—Tom Bigshot has been drafted. He 
can’t do the serial.” 

Of course, when the author learned of 
the sale, he believed I had done a good job 
of selling to a tough market. 


VERY time I recall the old Pictorial 
Review, I chuckle over a lucky instance 
back in the middle thirties. The late T. 
von Ziekursch was editor. I had known 
him on the old New York Graphic when 
he used to criticize young reporter Walter 


Winchell for too familiar with 
storks. 

I had a routine appointment one day 
with T. von Z, but before I left my office 
I dictated a letter to an author returning 
his 3500 word Chinese love story. I had 
asked several editors by telephone if they 
would be interested in the yarn; but they 
had reacted about the same way—“a story 
involving Chinese love in China and Chi- 
nese love code, would not appeal to Amer- 


getting 


ican readers unless there were an American 
character in it to give the American view- 
point.” But this story was a hundred per- 
cent Chinese. So I had decided to return 
it to the author advising him to put an 
American character in it for an American 
slant. I signed the letter and placed the 
envelope in the outgoing mail basket on 
my desk. 

On my way to my appointment I bought 
a copy of the New York World Telegram. 

As I walked into the editor’s office, he 
spotted the newspaper under my arm. He 
asked to look at the headlines. News of 
tragedy in China covered the front page. 

Mr. von Ziekursch shook his head. “I 
have a warm spot in my heart for the 
Chinese,” he said, “Americans don’t ap- 
preciate what fine people they are.” 

Instantly my mind shot back to my office. 
“Yes,” I said, “only this morning I was 
reading a manuscript—a Chinese love story 
... but I felt that Americans wouldn’t un- 
derstand it...” 

“Why den’t you let me see it,” re- 
sponded T Z—“with China 
the news.... 

A few minutes later I was at a public 
telephone calling my office. “Don’t mail 
that manuscript in the outgoing basket,” 
I ordered. 

“I’m sorry, Mr. Bodin,” said the girl 
“but I put it on top of the mail-box in the 
lobby when I went out to buy stamps right 
after you left.” 

“Good lord, see if you can get it back— 
I'll hold the phone.” 

Luckily the slot in the lobby mail-box 
wasn’t large enough for flat manuscripts 
which we usually placed on top. The 
elevator starter was always near by, so 
manuscripts were safe until picked up by 
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the collector every hour or so. 


Two minutes later the girl was back at 


the phone. “I’ve found it,” she cried joy- 


fully—“the mailman was just coming in 
the building. I beat him by five seconds.” 

“That’s a good omen,” I said—“put it 
on my desk.” 

Later that afternoon, von Ziekursch had 
the story. I wanted him to get it while 
China was still hot in his mind. Editors 
grow cold on an idea so quickly. 

Two days later he telephoned. “I can 
offer you $350.00 for this Chinese love 
story . 


If it wasn’t Lady Luck who had been 
walking with me that day—then it was her 
twin sister. Incidentally, the author of that 
story was Arthur J. Burks. He had spent 
many years in China as a U. S. Marine 
Lieutenant. He is a Major, or per- 
haps a Lieutenant-Colonel by the time this 


now 
is published. 


NE of the luckiest flukes in my memoirs, 

involved another agent. One day my 
a rejected manu- 
I took it out of 


messenger brought back 
script called “Blue Hope.” 
the envelope and rerouted it for another 
market. 

Several days later the editor called me. 
“Tm rejecting ‘Blue Hope,’” he said, “but 
I can give you $100 for ‘Bright Tomor- 
row.’ 

I hesitated. I 
“Bright Tomorrow.” 
it is not good business for an agent not to 
submitted. 


didn’t recall the title 


I realized, of course, 
remember manuscripts he has 
But I was in a spot. My memory was usu- 


ally good—it has to be in this game of 
wits. But I had to ask: “By the way 


who’s the author of ‘Bright Tomorrow’ 
my mind isn’t clicking today—I was on a 


” 


party last night... 


And then he told me. But I’d never 
heard of the author. Something was wrong 
somewhere. Then I added: ‘“‘How long 


is that story?” 

1800 words.” 

“Okay—thanks,” I said, and hung up. 

I rubbed my forehead. Was my memory 
going back on me? Then for half an hour 
I looked through my records. No—I never 
had a story by that author of that title. 


Well, I'd have to investigate. I’d 
my neck out too far. So that afternoon | 
called on the editor. Luckily he was out, 
so I talked to his She had a 
sense of humor, thank heavens. I finally 
learned what had happened. The manu- 
script “Bright Tomorrow,” had been clip- 
when returned from 


put 


secretary. 


ped to “Blue Hope” 


the previous editor. I hadn’t noticed it. 
But the title page of “Bright Tomorrow” 
was missing and no agent’s name or the 


author’s address appeared on the manu- 
script. So the editor believed it had come 
from my office because it came with “Blue 
Hope” which had my cover. 

After explanations, the secretary recalled 
that the author of ‘“‘Bright Tomorrow” was 
a client of agent So and So. I telephoned 
So and So at I knew him quite 
well. 

“Say, feller,” I said—“if I get you $100 
on that little story of yours called ‘Bright 


once, 


lomorrow’—will you split the commis- 
. 299 
sion: 

“Sure.” he answered—‘“I would have 


taken $50 for it.” 
‘All right—I’ll see you in a few minutes 


and explain.” 


We both laughed about it over cock- 
tails later. And so did the editor who sent 
the check to the proper agent. I think 
Lady Luck laughed, too. 

But luck with a capital L, covers this 
case. One morning an author came into 


my office moving with the grace of an ant- 
eater. I’d never him before. He 
looked like the wrath of Tojo . . .unshaved 

dirty hands and soiled shirt. He had a 
dog-eared manuscript covered with coffee 
stains and cigarette burns. As I turned the 
first page I felt as if I were handling gar- 


seen 


bage. 

He told me he had been down on his 
luck, but he had read about me in the 
Writer’s Year Book in an article by Steve 
Fisher, and he thought I could help him 
I sensed a touch. 

The first few pages of his story weren’t 
bad—he certainly knew his South Amer- 
ican locale and color; but frankly, I wanted 
to get rid of him—his appearance annoyed 
me. I could feel malaria germs pouring 
out of the pages'in front of me. And then 
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when he said the manuscript was only the 
first chapter of a serial, I jumped at the 
opportunity. “I think you’d better finish 
it—retype it and then let me read it cold. 
Or if you have a short one, mail it to me. 
Then I'll see what I can do.” 

I let him leave my office without even 
taking his address; but I eased my con- 
science by giving him a dollar, telling him 
I’d deduct it from his first sale. 

It goes without saying that I washed my 
hands with Life-buoy as soon as he was out 
of the building. I’m partial to Life-buoy 
as the “din” of its slogan “B-O” ties up 
with my last name. 

Finally lunch time was drawing near 
when my phone rang. Here are a pulp 
editor’s words which came over the wire: 
“Have you a writer who really knows his 
South American locale? I want to run a 
series around rubber plantations in the 
Amazon.” 

Good lord—the man who had been in 
my office only minutes before, had told me 
he had lived in that very section of the 
world. 

In hope the author would return sooner 
or later, I asked the editor to hold off a 
couple of days, as I could deliver the very 
man he wanted. 

But where to find the fellow whom I 
had literally kicked out of my office? I tele- 
phoned a couple of friends. One of them 
had heard of the man but didn’t know 
where the guy lived—“probably some flop- 
house,” he said. 

However, I’d think about it after lunch. 
So I went down to the Fifth Avenue Auto- 
mat located in the basement of my build- 
ing. 

Lady Luck must have been hungry, too 

for I was just putting a nickel in the 
coffee slot when right in front of me was 
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my man. I didn’t recognize him at first, 
for he had just had a shave at the barber 
shop in the lobby. And his hands were 
clean, too. 

A half hour later, back in my office, I 
told him that on second thought I believed 
he might have a chance with a certain 
editor who was interested in South Amer- 
ica. While we talked, I had a girl retype 
his dirty manuscript; and at three o’clock 
he was on his way to see the editor after 
a telephone call had assured the interview. 

By five o’clock the author returned, grin- 
ning like the Steeple-Chase trade-mark at 
Coney Island. The editor had accepted the 
serial. I verified this by telephone and the 
editor agreed to send me an advance on 
the first chapter already in the works. And 
on this assurance I handed the rejuvenated 
author a check to cover decent lodgings 
and to get his typewriter out of hock. 

Had J made that sale? Hell, no! Lady 
Luck had. And the author got my full con- 
fession some months later when we both 
had enough drinks to make us mellow and 
frank. He’ll get a laugh again when he 
reads this, for he is now in the United 
States Mercantile Service wearing a medal 
for bravery at sea just off the Amazon 
delta. I’'d mention his name but his wife 
prefers I should not. 

Thus, it seems that the percentage luck 
plays in selling manuscripts, is considerably 
greater than an agent’s commission rate. 
Of course, Madame Misfortune is frequent- 
ly in the picture, too—but in this article 
I have been discussing sales—not rejections. 
I hate depressing subjects as much as I do 
doleful authors. 

Therefore, be a cheerful thinker—con- 
centrate on sales and expect the good 
breaks—not the bad. Whistle at Lady Luck, 
for I know she is a flirt. 








Are You Saving It? 


By ELSIE JOHNS 


HREE or four months ago I had din- 

ner in New York with a well-known 

European singer, who told me about 
a beautiful girl he had met in a now occu- 
pied country. She had been beaten by the 
enemy because she had a cache of Amer- 
ican money which she protested had been 
left her by a wealthy young American. In 
lieu of marrying her, after an idyllic sum- 
mer in one of Europe’s most idyllic spots, 
he had cashed his sizable letter of credit, 
taken out boat fare 
home and_ handed 
her the rest. 

The enemy agents 
did not believe her 
story. They said she 
was a spy. My friend, 


the 


Elsie Johns 


running publicity 


singer, escaped 


was 
editor for Hearst and recently has been 
for 
Shows who send hundreds of troupes of 
actors over the world to show our fight- 
ing men that, wherever they are, Amer- 
ica is thinking of them. Troupes are now 
playing at Normandy, they appeared at 


justed to the departure of sons and daugh- 
ters for service. Editors say that by now we 


ought to be thinking exclusively about 
the heroes and heroines who will come 
back. 


One group of writers to suffer greatly 
from the swift onrush of time is that group 
in of technical information, 
highly restricted. By the time the ban can 
be lifted, the public will be tired of ack- 
ack and of transport planes 
catapulting through 
space, and we will be 

of all of 
of the home 
punching 
clocks and “sacrific- 
ing’ at magnificent 
pay for the War ef- 


possession 


bang-bang, 
a Chicago society 
tiredest 
the USO Camp stories 
front, 


before her fate was Anzio, and s month ago were on the fort. Writers who 
decided, but he way to Saipan along with munitions to have been saving 
thought she had put out the final last ditch defenders. material which the 
been beaten to death. censors can_ release 


“Let me write the story,” I said. “Tl 
give you half the check.” 
“Oh, I can’t let you do that,” he pro- 


tested. “I’m going to use it for a novel.” 

When I heard the same plot with two 
different settings, from others, I phoned my 
friend and told him he’d better hurry with 
his book. 

“Oh, my stuff will keep,” he answered. 
“Tl always be able to sell it.” 

But, will he? 
name! Today Tempus fugits faster than 
it has ever fugited before, thanks to on-the- 
spot reporting via radio, thanks to tabloids 
and and to excellent 
writing in the Sunday press. 

Young authors are still sending manu- 
scripts to magazines, I am told, dealing with 
women who are entering industry for the 


Even with his well-known 


news-reels feature 


first time, or who are just becoming ad- 
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might have fared better to feed it out in 
capsule form, instead of waiting to write 
THE masterpiece in one volume or more. 

Today we are thinking of reconversion, 
rehabilitation, readjustment. We are look- 
ing down new vistas. We can’t live in the 
dead past. The Saturday Evening Post re- 
cently ran a splendid story about a returned 
serviceman, adjusting himself to the use of 
artificial limbs, Paul Gallico contributed a 
stirring piece of fiction to Collier’s in “One 
Hand For Beginners.” The theme will ap- 
pear in every publication in the land. Rural 
publications will be tales of 
Granny, back home from the munitions 
plant and for farm chores. 
Mommy will be wiping wood shavings from 
her face for the last time as she final-exits 
from the factory that has employed her to 
make boxes for cartridges. She will stop on 


carrying 


re-tooled 
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the way home to pick up Junior, who has 
been keeping the staff of the day nursery 
quite occupied. These women are on their 
way out as fiction heroines. 

And the workers who had looked ahead 
to the closing down of the plants and a 
chance to write a book in post-war days 
about their past experiences, had _ better 
hunt another theme. Who cares! 

The bitterest experience of my own life 
is the book I DID write ten years too late. 
I hadn’t expected to write it. In fact, my 
family suggested it because the letters I had 
been sending home from England, where I 
“did” 4,000 miles in a second-hand Morris- 
Cowley open-seater, brought nostalgia to 
my British mother. She thought other peo- 
ple might like to hear about the gentle 
country she knew as a girl; about sheep 
hobbled to the Yorkshire moors to keep 
them from being blown away in the high 
winds; about country fairs and sheep runs; 
about wall-flowers and saffron buns with 
Devonshire cream; and about the “types” 
like the nieces of an earl, using priceless 
Georgian candlesticks with tapers to light 
me up to bed. It was in a manor house in 
the Cotswolds, a house they were able to 
keep only because they had descended to 
taking “paying guests.” The manor house 
had one bathroom and no heat, except a 
cookstove, fireplaces and one tiny portable 
gas-burner. The old ladies brought me hot 
bricks wrapped in ancestral flannels, to 
keep me from freezing in bed, and every 
morning I found outside my bedroom door 
a pitcher of hot water for my daily “bath,” 
at most, two quarts. 

The late Jean Wick, Faith Baldwin’s 
former literary agent, was sure she could 
sell the book. 

If I had been older and more clever that 
summer of 1930, when the trip was made, 
I would never have saved material to issue 
in book form. I should have sat my portable 
in England and sent short bits back to the 
American publications. I’d have seen my- 
self in print when I stepped off the gang- 
plank. 

I did the book all right—ten years too 
late. The Gloucester Cathedral (to cite one 
example), where the verger let me pull the 


bell for evensong, a three-ton bell, mind 
you... . well, the Germans found it, that’s 
all! And the earl’s mansion, a cousin wrote, 
was one of the earliest targets for Messer- 
schmidts. The story everyone will want to 
read about England will be how they’re 
going to put it together again. 

Whenever my advice is asked by young 
student writers, I tell them about my book 
on England, and urge them to use dispatch 
in handling material they know about and 
to send it by carrier pigeon, if necessary, to 
get it onto the editor’s desk while the sub- 
ject is still warm. I tell them about the 
paper shortage and that short articles are 
today’s hottest literary merchandise. 

Today, whether we have relatives in 
service or not, we have friends at some 
front, or we’re doing work here which is 
tributary to the War effort. We know how 
eagerly we ourselves drink up the returning 
serviceman’s experiences, or those of civil- 
ians on missions who have actually smelled 
smoke and heard guns go off. Why 
shouldn’t this be written about in little 
chunks? We can’t all turn out “A Bell For 
Adano” and “God Is My Co-Pilot,’ which 
Warners are about to put on the screen, 
but we can gather up tiny incidents and 
send them out NOW. If they don’t make 
the big-paying magazines, they will alight, 
perhaps, in some smaller spot which has a 
devoted readership, though less of an ex- 
chequer. 

In my job, I interview many celebrities 
and unknowns too, who have returned from 
serving as entertainers for our boys “out 
there.” They bring back vivid recollections 
of what happened to them and what they 
saw. A few are “blanked.” The fact that 
no one is allowed to keep a diary (for secur- 
ity reasons) makes it hard also for many to 
recall incidents, those little pearls of experi- 
ence that would make a glittering chain. 


Paulette Goddard was an outstanding 
example of an actress who should have 
written a book about her experiences. That 
girl could have made good in any city room 
in the country. Nothing escaped her. She 
went on her assignment like a friendly little 
ferret and everything that came her way 


she: gathered in; what didn’t come, she 
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Listen 
Friends! 


You do the writing. Let me 
do the worrying. 


Editors are clamoring for material. 
The buying market is red hot... 
but you're not satisfying the de- 
mand. 


Perhaps you're pressing, trying too 
hard, perhaps you're stale. Relax. 
Let yourself slide into the groove. 
Write in that free, natural style of 
yours. 


Don’t worry about editing or mar- 
keting or sales. That may be what's 
tightening you up. Worrying is my 
job. Writing is yours. 


Relax! Take ‘a deep breath, and 
let's go to town on the typewriter. 
I'll take care of the output... in 
the "checky” way that counts. 


No fees if you have sold $1000 worth of 
magazine fiction or non-fiction during 
1942. I will handle you on 10% commis- 
sion. Of course your salable manuscripts 
are placed immediately before the right 
editors. I give you suggestions for revi- 
sion on scripts which can be made sala- 
ble and friendly constructive criticism on 
unsalable scripts. 


For beginners my fees are $1 per thou- 
sand words up to 5,000; on scripts 5,000 
to 12,000 the rates is $5 for the first 5,000 
words and 50c for each additional thou- 
sand. Special rates on longer novelettes 
and book lengths. I take you off all fees 
after I have sold you a couple of times. 


I guarantee to all my writers that | never 
use their names in any advertising copy. 


GENE BOLLES 
535 5th Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 








beckoned to. She must have been one of 
Hollywood’s most entertaining dinner com- 
panions on her return. 


Instead of hoarding her experiences for 
a book, her sponsors wisely fed her piece- 
meal to the press. Considerable special cov- 
erage has resulted also. Her sensations, fly- 
ing over the Hump, the most dangerous 
aerial trip in the world today, that 500-mile 
strip over the Himalya Mountains from 
Burma to Chungking, to what “Vinegar 
Joe” Stilwell calls “End of the Line,” was 
recounted so expertly that Far Horizons of 
Pan American Airways used the story as a 
feature. Every PA employe who handed her 
into a plane out there, or who helped fly 
her a mile, will probably clip that story out 
and keep it. It was factual, yet imagina- 
tive. It was Paulette. 

Another entertainer I remember vividly 
was the first war widow, Edith Delaney, 
who, while on official business, had visited 
her soldier-husband’s grave on foreign soil. 
The story had a special appeal for the girl 
was a Catholic, the husband Jewish, and 
she had knelt at his grave with a rosary in 
her hand and said a Jewish prayer. 

INP handled the release beautifully, toss- 
ing the photograph, taken at the graveside, 
into the War Picture Pool, according to 
War Department ruling, and giving it nice 
coverage themselves. If I had saved it for a 
monthly magazine, some other widow—per- 
haps a Wac, or a nurse or a Red Cross staff 
worker, might have been “first,” and my 
story would have been thrown out. 

I am still hoping to write another book, 
but I am not hoarding a scrap of informa- 
tion for it now. I release information before 
it gets stale, rather than risk losing the 
chance to drag in a number of small checks, 
which do add up, given time. If we try to 
save material to stretch out later, I am con- 
vinced we will find the parade has gone 
down another street. The only people who 
will want what we turn out then on an out- 
dated subject will be the salvage collectors. 
They'll want it for the paper. 
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HE critics have been writing scornful arti- 
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Shepherd Students are America’s biggest 
Winners in Prize Contests! You, too, can 
cash in on contests! Write NOW for a 
free copy of the newest “SHEPHERD CON- 
FIDENTIAL CONTEST BULLETIN.” filled 
with tempting contest offers and timely 
winning tips. 
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cles about the quality of plays, calling 

the season of 1943-44 the weakest one 

in recent years. Yet trade publications 

have hailed this as one of the best seasons in 
years. 

John Golden, one of the most productive of 

producers has donated $100,000 to the theatre, 
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Manuscripts typed to meet editorial requirements Neat 

t service Proof read Heavy bond paper, car 
bon free Mailed fiat Fifty cents per thousand words 
Poetry cent a line. Return postage appreciatec 


Book Lengths Solicited. 
THE PROFESSIONAL TYPIST 


3520 White Oak Drive, Houston 7. Texas 





yet has been criticized in articles in the Times 
and other publications for not doing this and 
that for playwrights and actors. No one seems 
hilariously happy about the $100,000. 

Wm. A. Brady, called the dean of producers, 
has sold the apple of his eye, The Playhouse, on 
48th Street, because he says it’s keeping him 
from producing shows. You figure it. Incident- 


SONGWRITERS 


My qualifications for composing melodies, writing 
lyrics and making revision speak for themselves 
(4) of my songs alone sold over a HALF MILLION 
phonograph records led by VICTOR! Seeing is_be- 
lieving Send a card for my composing offer NOW! 
One cent well spent. 


RAY HIBBELER 
2157 N. Avers Ave., Chicago 47, Ill. 








ally, he is receiving scripts at 137 W. 48th 

5 awe, 

One producer, Mike Todd, famous for’ his 
musicals and the barelegged beauties and burlesk 
comedians that go with them, has been siphon- 
ing the profits from this show to keep another 
show of his running, “Pick-Up Girl” (one of the 
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honest and worthy plays on Broadway today. 





Please see ~ He’s still buying scripts, by the 
way. 250 W. 52nd St., NYC. 

The president of a bank, the City Title In- 
surance Company, sent form letters to producers 
on and off the Rialto offering to read scripts and 
perhaps finance them. He also bought a Broad- 
way theatre. Now everybody is trying to get to 





SHORT STORY WRITING - 


How to write, what to write, and where to sell. 


Our courses in Short-Story Writing, Juvenile Writing, 
Article Writing. Versification, and others, offer — 
criticism; frank, honest, practical advice; real teachin; 


For full particulars oy a sample copy of the eueraare 
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The Home Sencnieatiinn School, 
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see him. If you have a script, you think might — Spee 
interest the president of a bank, send it to Harry NON s PROFESSIONAL WRITERS 


Fromkes, 32 Broadway, NYC. 
Before we forget it, we should mention that 


John Golden is anxious to find a script. 246 
W. 44th St., NYC. 


Forrest Haring, General Manager for Dwight 
Wiman, has been waiting for over a year for his 
boss to return from England and put him into 
the producing routine again. Tired of waiting, 
Mr. Haring has let the press know he will now 
produce under his own name this season if he 
can find a script. Drawing room comedies would 
be especially welcome, we think. 137 W. 48th 





whose stories are not selling need 
: editorial revision of their scripts. 
Twenty years’ editorial experience 
qualifies me to give expert assist- 
ance with short stories and novels. 
I am helping other writers make 
sales—I can help YOU make sales! 
EXTREMELY MODERATE RATES 
FREE READING AND REPORT 
on one story if you mention this 
month’s Writer’s Digest. 


Special Courses in Writing Short 
Stories—Writing for the Juvenile 
Magazines — and Writing Articles. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 


LITERARY CONSULTANT 


St., NYC. 23 Green Street Wollaston 70, Mass. 
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as many first novels dec 
cated to him, o1 hi s bee 
_" to show as n- 
ning writers how to sell SATURD AY EN vE NING 
POST as their first sales and first time out, as 
Jack Woodford! He knows the answers, angles 
short-cuts and trade-secrets! HE IS THE AL 
HOR of 38 published novels, 4 non-fiction books, 
over 2000 stories, 500 feature articles, 30 Holl; 
wood Movies—Warner’s, M. G. M., Universal 
Columbia! For 14 years, Woodford has shown 
beginning writers how to he LL—but nothing h« 
has written hadate es to 
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Many of chapters alone of “How to Write 
for Money” are worth the price of the complete 
book—yet you can now get this brand new pub- 
lication at the amazingly low price of only $1.50 
plus 15c packing and shippin 1g charges. No fancy 
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how to write for money! WE CANNOT GUARANTEI 
fO MAINTAIN THIS PRICE. Duration —— ons per- 
mitting, we shall ship as many copies as possible at this 
low price . and for as long as pos e, we offer you this 
$50 value for $3.50 only—in tead of ending $1.65, send 
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Brock Pemberton usually likes to lead off the 
and Mr. Pemberton has all the financial 
backing he wants now that the movies are again 
B’way If you have a light 

comedy-mystery or such, mail now to 
th St., NYC. 
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low The Girls,’ for instance. Though he op- 

oned or two, we understand he still hasn’t 
found a script he can begin to show the town. 
226 W. 47th St., NYC. 

Did you know that Tommy Manville’s sister 
yacks plays? She does. She has her finger in 
y iusical which has been promised for this 
Fall. She even has a business address. 61 Broad- 

, NYC. 

"hen there is another glamour girl, blond, 
im, and Lana Turnish in a certain respect. She 
s an actress and has a lot of money. For several 
ears Lyn Logan has been trying to launch a 
play. An announcement has just been made that 


is determined to get hold of a good script. 


lays she backed last season lost her invest- 
1ent, but she doesn’t care. We often see her 
sitting with the professional theatre crowd in 
Sardis restaurant, her long Veronica Lake tresses 
tossing all over the landscape, and her gowns 
nking the eyes of producers off their table- 
cloth arithmeti She doesn’t avoid personal 
business negotiations apparently for her address 
and phone are listed in the Manhattan directory. 
171 Park Ave., NYC. 


In the Vinton Freedley office, Mr. Freedley and 
\is two Horace Schmidlapp and 
Richard Krakeur are still without musical comedy 
Show has to be 


associate s, 





scripts for this coming season. 
very gay, sophisticated, “naughty” and girlie, 
with good parts for several male and female 


leads; parts attractive enough to intrigue movie 








I 
names to come East from cinema-land. If we 
were trying for the Freedley office, we’d send a 
age or two of synopsis first, for Mr. Freedley 
1as gotten name writers to do his scripts. 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, NYC. 

[he young Alexander Cohen is still without 
a play for the coming season. He is co-producer 
of “Angel Street,’ if you remember now in its 
ith year. We met him in an ice cream saloon 
and he said the day he finds a script to his 
liking, he will again throw himself into a frenzy 
of activity. He hates the inaction. 1430 Bway, 
NYC. 


now there has been no activity 
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“What's the use of doing 
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3 or 4 plays a year if you're not in love with 
them,” he told us. I’m waiting for a play that 
I like as much as I did, “Life With Father.” 
RKO Bldg., 1270 6th Ave., NYC. 

Robert Stolz, composer and orchestra con- 
ductor, has written the score for a musical, 
“Happily Ever After,” and he is looking for a 
humorist, he says. He will be conducting at the 
Hollywood Bow! until sometime in August, then 
return to New York to begin his production. His 
address in New York is 50 Central Park West, 
NYC. 

Remember Al Woods, who produced over 4(0 
plays in the past several decades? He has just 
opened new offices at 1560 B’way and has sent 
releases to the press saying to count on him for 
some shows this season. As far as we know he 
has an option on only one and Mr. Woods likes 
to have 4 or more in his file. 

The New York papers have published this very 
interesting line of dialog written by Marie Louise 
Elkins, who has backed many plays: “I’m look- 
ing for a script.” 11 W. 42nd St., NYC. 

Though Jed Harris has more than six scripts 
on schedule hardly a month goes by without his 
optioning another one. Mr. Harris is the New 
York representative of the Twentieth Century 
Fox Movie Company. 1 E. 57th St., NYC. Quite 
a wonder boy, Mr. Harris. He is known for his 
production of “Front Page,’ “Our Town,” etc. 
In his office is his assistant, Nate Beers, who is 
very kind to young actors and playwrights. 

Robert Reud, a director and producer, will 
put on at least one play this season, since he 
did so well with the two he launched last year. 
He has one play about a horse which is owned 
by a man and his wife. They part and each 
gets half of the horse. The horse wins for the 
wife and loses for the husband. This eventually 
brings them together. This type of light comedy 
may give you an inkling as to the nature of 
scripts Mr. Reud likes. 

For the first time in 
Shuberts (the two brothers who own and/or 
operate 36 of New York’s 42 theatres) have 
embarked on an extensive production schedule. 
They have about 6 or 8 plays and musicals they 
have promised to present this season. Don't 
know whether it’s worth sending them plays. We 
thought we’d report this activity. The backing 
of the Shuberts on a play greatly increases your 
chances for a killing. They give you a theatre, 
almost unlimited funds and a big time publicity 
staff. 234 W. 44th St. for J. J. Shubert and 225 
W. 44th St. for Lee Shubert. Pretty difficult to 
get in with them. They choose sure bets. Often 
they take a London hit and duplicate the pro- 
duction here. Or they buy a “package,” that is 
a script which has a well known director, some 
preliminary financing, or some other valuable 
credentials. 

A new producer, Clyde Elliott has opened 


several seasons the 
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FLORENCE STARIN 


535 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY, 17 


N my fourteen years in the literary agency 

business I have sold millions of words to 
such magazines as Saturday Evening Post, 
Cosmopolitan, Ladies’ Home Journal, A meri- 
can Magazine, Household, Holland’s, Every- 
woman’s, Life Story and to all the leading 
books in the pulp field. 


SIX SALES IN SIX WEEKS 
writes Clayre Michel 
“Thrilled is a mild word when you made our 
first sale—but when you follow up with five 
more in as many weeks we're speechless. It’s 
great to concentrate on writing *em, when we 
know you are.selling ‘em—and fast!” 
If you are a beginner you will benefit from 
my constructive and detailed criticism and 
direction, available at $1.00 per thousand 
words. If you are a professional I will work 
with you on a 10% basis. 
REPORTS IMMEDIATELY ON RECEIPT OF COPY. 








GHOSTWRITER 


Sixteen years experience in mending writing for 
marketing. | do not tell what to do, | do it for 
you. Reference women's WHO'S WHO. Corre- 
spondence requires return postage. Natalie 
Newell, Coconut Grove, Miami 33, Fla. Author of 
HOW TO PLOT AND WHY, postpaid, $1.00. 











SONGWRITERS 


If you have ambitions to become a 
successful songwriter, INVESTI- 
GATE OUR OFFER NOW!!! 


This Is What We Offer: 


1. A well known Hollywood composer will write 
the melody for your song poem or lyric. 

2. We furnish you with manuscript lead sheet 
copies and professional recordings of your song. 

3. We give you full cooperation and intelligent 
guidance in the exploitation of your song. 

4. Free examination of all song material. 

Our staff includes top notch arrangers and 

talented writers who have already received na- 

tional recognition for their outstanding musical 

arrangements and for the songs they have writ- 

ten. They are well known for their work in Holly- 

wood Motion Picture Studios and on the radio. 

Our many satisfied clients are proof of the excel- 

lence of our service. 

Send your song material today for FREE EXAMI- 

NATION or write for full details. DO IT NOW!! 


CINEMA SONG COMPANY 


Dept. 5-L P. O. Box 670 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 
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in Print! 


Remarkable New 
Process Produces 
Even Small Editions 
at Amazing Low Cost 





A brand new service to authors offers small 
editions of neatly printed, sturdily bound 
books at a remarkably low cost. As few as 250 
or 500 copies of a book can now be printed 
and bound without the usual staggering cost 
of typesetting and binding. A new patented 
plate process is the secret. Small or large edi 
tions of any kind of manuscript can be pro- 
duced at a per-copy cost that solves the 
problem of printing limited quantities. The 
type is permanent; later editions cost even 
less. This process includes the use of halftone 
and line cuts, footnotes, charts and graphs, 
index, appendix, table of contents, etc. 
Write for Sample and Literature 

Ask today for full details, prices, terms—and 
sample of printing. No obligation whatever. 
Just send your name and address to 


THE HOBSON BOOK PRESS 
Dept. D-11 Cynthiana, Ky. 











WRITERS FOR RADIO 


END YOUR SELLING WORRII ending 
manuscripts to the Rad Script gency We vote 
efforts exclusively t marketing r I Ss through 
contacts from cat ast ’ 1ighest prevailing 
price 
es g ¢ g 








er g 
Af s s 
and we v W te 
es wor re it ! buying 
WALTER V. HARDY 
Radio Script Agency 
20 W. Jackson Blvd. Chicago 4, Ill, 











DOROTHY MACKENZIE © Literary Agent 


successor to Mathilde Weil, formerly of New 
York. Zooks, short stories and articles criticized 
and marketed. Send for circular 

535 Geary Street San Francisco 








DIGEST 


offices at 1600 Bway. Mr. Elliott has one script. 
Is reading others. 

Some agents are more than agents. Take Paul 
Streger of the Leland Hayward Office, for in- 
stance. (Mr. Hayward, as the husband of Mar- 
garet Sullivan, conducts a large theatrical agen- 
cy.) Mr. Streger not only reads plays and tries 
to sell them to producers, but he often invests 
his own money in them. If Mr. Streger should 
like your play, he will raise money for it and 
then choose a producer 

Only through recommendation, strong recom- 
mendation of your script, can you enter the sanc- 
tum of Mr. Streger. It’s a good contact to know 
if you can produce authorities who think highly 
of your work. 444 Madison Ave. NYC. 

And this completes our series of notations in 
the little brown book 

* * * 


As for the coming show season. 

One critic says the coming season promises to 
atone for the one past. But he is only guessing. 
We have on our desk the complete list of plays 
on option by some 125 producers. Of the 150 
old scripts, most of them seem to be inconse- 
quential. They do not indicate originality or any 
new approach to the theatre or the world. Dur- 
ing the month of June and July some critics saw 
a “trend” in the fact that plays on delinquency 
were being produced in abundance. Since most 
of them are off the boards, the “trend” apparent- 
ly is over. 

We will stick to our old counsel: write what 
you feel like writing, write what you are burst- 
ing to say, write about the things you like or 
feel strongly about. 

If you work well, you will help to make your 
own market, and this will make the “season.” 
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cript. First Sale to a Slick 
Sir: REWRITE Magazine 


Paul Today! What a whale of a difference a thin, Edi ‘ . 
P ) : : it 
rr in- brown envelope can make. Yeah man! In this ors and Professional Writers 


Mar- instance it came from True Magazine. BUY REWRITE! 
$50.00 (Fifty dollars) For one little measly 


agen- The men and women who mak ica” i 
4 ? Mine . f a : g me nake America’s outstanding 
tries fifteen-hundred-word-story. The top price they magazines and books buy REWRITE because they 
vests pay for that type of yarn. By the way, would know it 
iould that be called “landing in the Slicks’? Is True (1 Helps them to Write, Sell and Publish Better 
ana counted a Slick mag? I say it is. (Right.—Ed.) me pagenep i * 
é : : : : 2) To Go Ahez nei thet Soecial Fields. 
I feel bewildered. Thirty short stories, this o Ahead Faster in their Special Fielc 
year. Westerns, Detectives. And what have you. 3) To Understand the Specific Know-Hows they are 
com- 4 too busy to master in their daily round. 
They all came back to me. Some, a very few, ’ 
‘anc- , j 2 : ’ +) Clarifies the Basic Fundamentals they have had to 
drew personal replies from the editors. learn the hard way. 
now , +e ee . _ : , 
‘chi Me thinks I was writing too much of what 3) Blends the over-all Perspective of Writing Today 
gly I knew too little about. No knowledge of the with the Quick Flashes of New Trends, News Tips and 
é << a what they want to know about what other writers and 
; west. Only what I gleaned from magazines, etc. eiltions: are daiwa. 
sin Detectives. Shucks I couldn't detect a horsefly. 6) Gives them the invaluable grist from an ‘‘Out- 
So I sat me down two weeks ago to be exact, standing’ critic’s daily work with writers, editors, 
: an * —— alia ae . tae publishers and other teachers of writing. Hundreds of 
and in three hours I wrote the story I’m bragging elle ane ening, “4S Gaul wet: Ge Clb Be” 
about now. Fifty bucks for three hours work. ORDER NOW! 
Not bad, eh? : 
S to ad - ’ ? ° . 
’ ’ . e ye 60 issues), $4.50. 
aes If I can’t sell to the pulps I'll sell to the slicks in ee 2 louse). Se 
lays So there, bygosh! Subscription, $1 per year. Club Rates. 
150 Oh yeah, lest I forget to give credit where 4 issues (Old), 35¢; (New), 50c. 
nse- credit is due. I was browsing—for the ump- —— oe — ——” 
7" . 9 » ' ; ' . . 
a teenth time through the WritTer’s YEAR Book, 
any 7 ‘ s ; en : one NO FREE COPIES. No Postcard Correspondence. 
ur- 44—-when I chanced across the listings for True ‘*Satisfaction Guaranteed’’ policy protects you. Special 
ur : : ? - 
ae Magazine. I sat down and wrote the yarn. Terms for Handicapped Writers and Veterans. 
eee Long live Writer’s Dicest, and THE Writ- COMPETENT, DETAILED SERVICE 
? 9 > : » 2 rou 1e 70) s sell; and if not, 
, ERS YEAR Book. Let me tell you whether your ms. will sell; , 
10st why not and what to do about it. 3000 words (2 short- 
ARTHU F. SLIGE shorts). $3, plus return postage. ‘‘Few critics speak 
nt- AAR JR ? -IGER, with the detailed knowledge and frankness you show. 
" I 9 . Ter Prompt Service a Specialty. 
R.I -D., No. oe McDonald, Tenn, Wackslen Geoune now forming Poroanat Conference any 
time. Get in touch with me today. It pays. 
hat 


rst- Canadian T-D Market WILLIAM E. HARRIS 


Writers Counsel Service 


or Sirs: 
Allow me to inform your writers of true de- 44 Langdon St. (Tro. 4858), Cambridge 38, Mass. 
° ° y . = A National Institution Since 1929 

ur tective stories, that the above mentioned publish- 





ing company, is in the market for: 
True fact detective cases, strong suspense, 

length 3000-3500 words; Articles on crime sub- PROMPT — TYPING — NEAT 
jects, scientific crime detection 1000-1500 words ; 
Profiles of people connected with law enforce- 
ment (Canadian, British, American and foreign), 
maximum, 2000 words; Silhuettes, 300-350; ELLSWORTH SERVICE 

True adventure, involving crime ; True spy stor- P. O. Box 76 Corry, Penna. 
ies, all stories must be accompanied with photos 
one photo to 1000 words) ; The stories must be 


first right copy and of recent date; The author s 
is asked to declare, when sending the story, that Song Poems Set to Music 
it is his property and first right copy. Also an 

invoice attached. 





Corrections in spelling. 45c a thousand words. Over 
ten thousand words 35c a thousand. Carbon copy and 
extra first page free. Mailed flat. 











The rate Ic minimum per word and $1 per Send your poems of all types to a thoroughly 
photo (will return original photo if required). trained and well-known composer. More than 
Payment upon acceptance. (Transaction will 200 of my Songs have been accepted for pub- 
take not longer than 10 days after receipt of lication. Details of Collaboration Agreement 
copy.) will be sent, should your material be adapt- 


Thanking you for allowing me to use your 
outstanding magazine for this purpose. 


M. Ravin, J. CHAS. McNEIL 


able to music. 


Daring Publishing Co. A.B. Master of Music 
Gerrard 2611, 746 Broadview Ave., 510-M So, Alexandria, Los Angeles (5), Callf. 








Toronto 6, Canada. 
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YOU CAN WRITE 
PUBLICITY 


t, prominen 
r Franci 









says 











writer and 
perhaps the 
ized mail co 
course is do wa t 
to earn money ar 
fied publicist 

Send p*. Free Pamphlet, 
ABLE.’’ No obligation 


STREAMLINED PUBLICITY Counts 
Frank C. Sullivan—Dept. 
1130 Sacramento St. San eras 8, Calif. 


“PUBLICITY IS PROFIT- 








"SONGWRITERS" 


Lyrics to your Melodies, Melodies to your 
Professional work, Guaranteed to please you. 
ments, Recordings. Reasonable charge for 
Details and literature free. 


EDWARD MADDEN 


Syracuse 8, New York 


Lyrics. 
Arrange- 
A-1 work 


1300 Lodi St#., 











ARE YOU SICK OF REJECTS? 





Editors agre s 
criticize Ww 
you 





the firs! 
building for 


ZEIGER HAY SCHOOL OF FICTION WRITING 


P. O. Box 2018, San Antonio, Texas 


SONG POEMS 


9a ET TO MUSIC 


ly 
or rally criticiz revise 











**GI ae AHE AD IN SONG 
1 will be. request 


SONG “SERVICE. 
331 West 46th St., New York 19, N. Y. 






for 
* whict 


Dept. 41, 








Are You Floundering For Lack of 
A epi Guidance? 


CONSULT — 
We te : 


NO OBLIGATION 
for F RE — reading 
i iavailat 


reliable publishers 


submit ma 
d ft 





i i wi 
NEW WR ITERS WELCOME. 


WRITERS CIRCLE- -RENSEB PRESS 
30 Church St., Suite “439, “NEW "YORK CEEY 7... %.. ¥. 














SONGWRITERS 


SEND SONG POEMS 
FOR FREE EXAMINATION 
Write at once for your copy of NEW FOLDER, 
lining complete Services, Prices, Information 
Details for all Songwriters. 
Free to You — Postpaid 
SATISFIED CUSTOMERS IN 48 STATES 


out- 
and 


Songwriter’s Guide and the Rhymer—$1.00 
VARIETY SONG SERVICE 


"'America's Finest"’ 
Salem, One, Indiana 


Established 1938 
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Juvenile Market 
Sir: 

Young Fudaean mag 981 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y., is a monthly literary maga- 
zine for and girls, age 12-15. We could 
short stories about 1500 words in length 
dealing with Jewish Palestine or the 
United States, or historical fiction, or biographi- 
cal material. Payment is one cent per word. 

Dorotuy F. Zeuics, Editor, 
Young 381 Fourth Ave., 
New York 


azine, 


1 
Dboys 
use 


life in 


Ju daeé an, 


16. 


Dell Does It 
Sir: 
We 
list 
ing is 
6,000. 


would like to be placed in your market 
in the earliest issue possible. Syndicate Sell- 
a small trade paper with a circulation of 
We do sell this magazine and it is 
strictly a promotional feature of the Dell Publish- 
ing Company. We pay standard trade paper 
rates and very promptly. We pay $50 for articles 
2,000 and 2,500 words. We are inter- 
obtaining the authorities in 
ready to wear, housewares, 


not 


between 
ested in 
the field of cosmetics, 
store displays, etc. 

Syndicate Selling is distributed to variety stores 
und consequently interested in slanting 
from the variety store angle. 

Fevicia ParKER, Managing Editor, 

Dell Publishing Company, Inc., 
149 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


services of 


we are 


only 


@ Dell publishes three magazines sold largely through 
variety stories. They are MODERN SCREEN, MOD- 
ERN ROMANCES, SCREEN ROMANCES. The new 
Dell magazine, SYNDICATE SELLING, has two jobs 
(1) to aid variety (5c-10c, $1 merchandise) store 
executives in cutting costs, selling more merchan- 
dise, solving employee problems; (2) selling the 
manager of a variety store on the Modern Maga- 
zine group, and through him the various advertisers 
in the field on using the Modern Magazine group. 
—Ed. 


Poetic Lisence 
Sir: 

We would appreciate it very much if you 
would mention that The Step Ladder, 4917 
Blackstone Avenue, Chicago, Illinois, is holding 
a check for Mildred Powers. 


[hank you kindly for your courtesy. 
RACHEL ALBRIGHT, 
Last Page, Editor. 
Address Unknown 
or: 
A check in payment for an article submitted 


to us was sent to Mr. Robert A. Latimer, 3100 
N. Grand Street, St. Louis, Mo. It was returned 
to us with the notation “unknown.” 
Is it possible for you to provide us with the 
address of this writer? 
Davip MANLEYy, 
The Modern Stationer, 
250 5th Ave., N. Y. C. 1 
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Sir: 
This is just to notify you that the short-story 
= contest sponsored by the Southwestern Writers WILL YOUR 
maga- Incorporated of Tulsa, Oklahoma has closed, and 
eeu the $100.00 prize has been awarded to Mrs. STO RY SELL? 
length Faith Yingling Knoop, 6 Ozark Point, Little Pf 
wn the Rock, Ark. ; ; a thea we How 
graphi- KATHRYN KLEMME, lat's t 1€ important question. OW 
nity Tulsa 4, Okla. much time will it take you to actually 
find this out? Your agent does this job 
. Radio MS for you at a minimum expense, saving 
16. Sirs: you countless trips to editors and often 
We are contemplating a new radio series to useless trips to the wrong markets, 
start in the fall, and are in the market for radio A postcard will bring you our unique 
scripts. This is a 5-to-10 minute spot in a magazine-map, which shows our position 
market “tigi show, for ag m4 = war theme, “ond in relation to more than 400 editorial 
e Sell- ess. necessary to the overall plot; no more than Pe a ben rt 
Sheer 4 characters; a human interest playlet with a check-books. The back of the map tells 
I itis comedy twist, or a snap ending. This is the you how we help you get your share of 
tblish- kind of radio script that would be similar to the the checks. 
paper short-short story with a surprise ending. Typing service at regular rates. 
rticles Payment will be made on use, notification of , ; ; 
inter- acceptance as soon as possible. This is for local Careful consideration given to all requests 
ies in radio station, and payment is $20 per script, but for information. 
wares, all rights revert to the script writer for possible N FRAN K IMANDT 
re-sale, in cities other than Chicago. © 
stores All scripts must be accompanied by a self-ad- Successor to Daniel Ryerson 
nting dressed, stamped envelope for return if necessary. 155 East Thirty-Ninth Street, New York City 
Bene Sane 0: ee In the HEART of the publishing district. 
Hollywood aiieilceiins a. Specializing in personal submission to editors. 





¥. 831 S. Wabash Ave., ——— S}\NGWRITERS ~~ 


Chicago 5, Il. 























rough * Music composed to your words; songs re- 
AOD- > 4 vised; copyrights secured. Send one or 
- new Three Dry Cows Go to Market more of your best poems for immediate 
jobs Sir: * consideration to America’s foremost creators 
store This has to do with the very frank and able * of songs. 
shan- article, “Singing in the Wilderness.” It got into se Five Star Music Masters 
| the me and I just got to kick some of the reaction 2 ‘457 Beacon Bldg. __ __ Basten, ans. 
— back. 
fisers = ee ss , : HEALY'S CONTEST BULLETIN 
oup. My most persistent reaction is that Mr. ‘ 
Rogers’ time should be spent playing his own Box 413, Oklahoma City 1, Okla. 
. > - ~ . has paper to last a year with twice their present num 
=— _ playing the — of hard headed ber of subscribers. This bulletin lists prize contests for 
editors who are buyers. I have come to believe you to win war stamps, bonds and cash. Current copy 
that editors are not or cease to be literary men. 20c. $1.50 a year monthly. U. S. War Stamps accepted 
you They hold their positions because they have Published by T. A. MULLEN 
917 learned to buy. The person who can cope with - ——— 
ling them must know how to sell. Rogers is a writer 
, who knows too many editors for his own good. WRITE CARTOON IDEAS! 
He should write and let an agent sell for him. “BE FUNNY FOR MONEY” shows you how to write 
I sell livestock. Farmers produce livestock and and where to sell. Here - vital inatraetion for all gag 
; : , ' = . : writers, beginners and professionals. ir e print- 
the agency by which I am employed sells it to inn, Sead ene Semt Belen Shaw. ATL. IT 
} meat packers. Writers produce wordage and TODAY. 
| agents sell the words to publishers. Meat pack- DON ULSH STUDIOS 
_ | ers train and hire skilled buyers to obtain live-  L sue WRIGHT WOOD, DEPT _W. CHICAGO 14, HLL. 
00 | stock as cheaply as circumstances permit. Pub- 
ae | lishers hire editors to obtain suitable words SONGWRITERS 
similarly cheap. Send Us Your Poems For Musical Setting 
ino Our cattle salesman, for example, does not Une se 
attempt to sell even one head of cattle on his ren ene ie the’ hondling of our sane tapetnar with « 


FREE copy of a very useful Rhyming Dictionary. 
RICHARD BROTHERS 
| 25 Woods Building Chicago 1, Ill. 


return from his annual two week vacation. He 
knows he has lost touch with the market. For 
a day or two he studies the sales of others who 
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have been on the job while he was away. Now 
if a salesman with lifetime experience in stock- 


yards commission agency work recognizes a seri- 
$TR FICH ous loss of ability in himself because of two 
weeks absence, how can a farmer who seldom 
Y@ U » smells a stockyard expect to wring the last dollar 
out of his stock by selling it himself? Too, how 

can a writer play the editors’ game and win? 
POPS ees . Comes now the second example. A farmer 
e whom I know slightly had three dry cows for 
sale, the same age and identical or nearly so in 
flesh. His son, age 18, brought in the first cow 
in a one animal trailer hooked to a sedan and 
sold without the aid of an agent for $5.50 per 
hundred. The farmer, erupting wrath, sold the 


second cow a few hours later without the aid 
of an agent. The price, $7.00 per hundred, was 
understood to make up for any dissatisfaction 


on the first transaction. The farmer’s son-in- 


law brought in the third cow the following morn- 
ing on a steady market and had her sold through 
an agent to the buyer who bought the first 


two. The buyer did not know the son-in-law. 
7 


Ihe price was $7.75 per hundred. 
The second example illustrates the first princi- 
pal of professional buying—The buyer does not 


buy the product, he BUYS THE SALESMAN. 
Visualizing between the lines of Mr. Rogers’ 
article, I could see the editors playing him like 








Fretted—dejected—disillusioned Your writ- a fish. He, writing for his life; the editors buy- 
ing horizons need stretching! ing for their lives. The editors have studied 
You can put the despondency of failure, the buying perhaps desperately; Mr. Rogers has not 
worry over not “making the grade,” behind studied selling. He did the worst thing possible; 
you quickly when you start thinking in terms tried to sell an excellent product which he trust- 
of RADIO WRITING. fully admitted was DISTRESS MERCHAN- 


DISE. He must sell at once—must have $600 


There is no other field of writing which is : 
vouchered through this week! Creditors! Daugh- 


so much in need of new ideas, new programs, 


new WRITERS. You can train yourself to ter’s birthday—no gift! No food! This may 
enter this field in a very short time. Many of read funny but it is not humor. 

our students are making sales long before they Who will prevail, Mr. Rogers or the editors? 
complete the course. It doesn’t matter how well acquainted they may 
The Radio Writing Institute Course is a com- be, the temptation to the editors is too great, 
plete home-study course in radio writing with “Rogers can be forced to accept less.”’ It isn’t 
assignments, detailed instruction and sample even dramatic, there is no contest. 
scripts—TWENTY FULL LESSONS, cover- I believe the agent is the good old silver lining. 
ing every field of radio writing. Loses R. Cameens. 

The more critical you are, the more you will 306 N. 35th St., 
appreciate this kind of training. May we show Milwaukee 8, Wisc. 
youP Write us for complete information about © Perhaps because the editors of the DIGEST own 
the COURSE THAT REALLY TEACHES. a farm, and sell live stock, too, they don't think the 


above analogy is funny or far fetched. If Rogers 
had an agent, he would earn more per word at the 
RADIOZ LM INSTITUTE end of the first year because the agent would be 
personally sympathetic but financially disinterested 
in any financial crisis in the Rogers family. Where 
Rogers would scoop up a $100 with a prayer of 
F R E E thanks for deliverance, the agent would think: “I'll 
just lose this sale and establish the fact that Rogers 
AIR TALENT TIMES get $150 for that length story." As long as the edi- 
tors who are sweating out a living for themselves 
Compiled and edited in Hollywood’s Radio Center believe that Rogers is ever so slightly in NEED of 
Chockfull of information, news, personalities and up- money they'll ale advantage of lite every ime. 
to-the-minute radio market leads. Sent free on request. f e fe 
Had he an agent, this little game would be up and 


so would his word rates. 


Studio F, Radio Center—Hollywood 28, Calif. 
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Now New York University Classes 
wach. Sir: WE WANT THIS STORY! . . . every writer, whether 
s ir: ; ° ° 
L seri- ‘ - . he has sold much or little, has a story which he thinks 
f two There are some interesting doings planned for is one of his best and which has never been published. 
iti ri in | rk that I think cle ee F 
eldom ambitious writers here in New Yo Progress in Literature is in the quality and style of 
dollar you ought to know about. the Writer’s work. The first writings of every new 
how ea ae ee, ee ‘sia —— stylist, and most of the authors who have achieved 
3 2 New York University is making far-re aching recognition, were ignored or just criticized as worth- 
; plans to establish a department which is going less. Today, when there are more outlets and more 
armer to be the most important professional writing readers than at any time in literary history, the pro- 
fs tor " . i . scriptions are greater and more stifling. 

: center in the country. As you know, too many 
— of the available writing courses have been either We are going to publish a collection of the Best Un- 

c s . z : S SEER 0 

ates of the over-academic variety, or else belonged published Short Stories (10,000 words or less). It 
1 and ae " } i f-th m I “ap f will be a book . . . not a pamphlet. The idea is to 
0 per simply to the a at-ol-the-pants-to-the-se at-o id crack the ice that surrounds writing markets today. 

P your-chair persuasion. A lot of the other classifi- & mis ‘ 
1 the cations actually did a great deal of harm. I To Put It Over . . . . publishing, and Selling, by 
— z aie 4 = ey § 5 F advertising and publicity, each story will need an 
: a , : ; , o. : : : , 

d don’t need to tell you that. But now, writing accompanying fee of $10. We will choose the best 25 
¢ ee is going to be taught as a craft and a profession stories out of those submitted, and advise the others 
Ction by successful practicing writers who are undis- as to WHY theirs was not selected, and at the same 
n-in- ; nat time, render a writing criticism on their story. 

puted craftsmen themselves. Ain’t that some- 
norn- thin’? This will not be a vanity publication . . . . we are not 
ough ‘ printers. The book will be printed for us, just as 
first I don’t know whether you attended any of most reputable publishers have their books printed 
-law. the Authors’ Guild lectures which were given for them. 
last year, but they were so terrifically success- Send That Story Now.... { At Once . . . . so every- 
? ’ ) 2 Y 


thing can be whipped into shape for first of the year 


ful that they are going to be repeated. I spoke 














Incl- = 
; not to a number of writers who traveled unbelieva- pone. 
[AN. ble distances to attend them and thought them LEE " SNYDER 
gers’ a bargain at any price or any amount of trouble. 
like In addition, the professional writing center is 627 North Poinsettia Place 
buy- going to be greatly expanded. In addition to Los Angeles 36 California 
died the usual more elementary courses, Margaret 
not Widdemer is going to have a class in short story == ———— ———— 
ible ; writing, Marie Rodell in mystery fiction, and 
rust- Willard Crosby, fiction editor of Argosy, will give HUGH L. ‘PARKE | 
AN- a course in the action story. Edwin Seaver, well- eneounces 
3600 known writer and critic and one of the editors SHORT SHORT STORY CONTEST 
igh- of the Book-of-the-Month Club will teach writing Sept. 1 — Dec. 1 
may the novel. Post card brings Prize List and Rules 

= But to me the most interesting and the most Highland Park P. ©. Box 3471, = Detroit 3, Mich. 
ch important course is the one to be given by 





a William Byron Mowery who has for the last 20 WE WANT WRITERS WHO WANT TO SELL 











at : ; 
‘t years been appearing regularly in our best slicks. Gongltts teiatnatine eum be dete’ by 
sa Previously I had attended some of the summer writing for our circular, 
vas lectures and they are terrific. Mr. Mowery FARRELL & ROBER 
5- 5 > ime i j ivi fer- Literary Agents 
spends a great deal of time in individual con 542 Fifth Avenue New York City (19) 
ences, and it is his chief aim to work out an VAnderbilt 6-3889 
individual program for each student, and start Pe oS ee ania “Soquire oll business worries 
him writing the kind of stories for which he is |_ind” nighest prices § _* *eansuntieetiameet al 
own best fitted. This as I say is the nucleus for 


the the department’s new plans. More courses will 
Jers be added later. DO YOU WRITE? 
z interesti : WANT TO + 


Mr. Mowery has many interesting theories on 








be 
ted teaching writing. For example, it was at first You can. My copyrighted MIND-STIMULATOR or 
] Eee : ve i THINKING-ALPHABET awakens new powers in your 
ere sages to have a class in pulp writing, another mind to think-up new ideas in any field, writing, 
of in slick writing, etc., etc. Mr. Mowery pointed advertising, business, mechanical, etc. To find suc- 
"Il out that there were so many kinds of pulp and cess you must FIND YOURSELF and cash-in on your 
; Beg acs ne highest NATURAL ability. PSYCHOLOGY THAT 
jers sed many kinds of slick varieties of writing that WORKS uncovers rich, creative but idle Talents, hid- 
di- it would only lead to confusion. Wouldn’t it den Opportunities and Earning-Power; turns ‘“‘ordi- 
be more intelligent to divide the classes % nary” ability into “‘extraordinary’’ achievement. No 
ves Piping tba - eacanay ciecian tae, accord bunk, nor miracles. THE ONLY PROGRAM OF 
of ing to story types. Mystery stories, for example, ITS KIND IN THE WORLD. 7th year. Folder 
ne. have a definite technique which can be taught, YOUR BIG OPPORTUNITY free. 
nd after which they can be written on any level de- F. L. T., Ph.D., Dept. 74G, 185 Godfrey, Phila. 20, Pa. 








pending on the writer’s’ skill—pulp, slick, quality, 
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The Leading Book of the Month* 


"LET'S WRITE ABOUT 
YOU" 


By CHARLES CARSON 
(Foreword by Jack Woodford) 


When you need literary help, you go to a 
writer. Carson is a writer. His pungent new 
book is not a book about writing, for authors 
like Carson are accustomed to doing things— 
not merely talking about them. 

“Let’s Write About You” tells how to 
write stories from your own life and get them 
published. The one-and-only Woodford 
recommends it; you will profit from it. 

$2.00 postpaid from 


WRITER'S DIGEST 
22 East 12th St., Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


*Winner of The Manuscripters Certificate of Award in 
July, as ‘“‘the most outstanding non-fiction boo f 
the month.’”’ 








NEW WRITERS 


Author of over 200 stories and articles will 
help you produce salable manuscripts. Write 
now for free details. 


ROBERT C. BLACKMON 


Box 728 Florence, South Coroliaa 





WRITERS! NON-PROFESSIONALS ONLY! 
10-DOLLAR PRIZE CONTEST! 


Has that script flopped? An acceptance may have been 
close, but the editor didn’t have time to tell you what 
was wrong. I do have the time and qualifications One 
dollar per one thousand words; fifty cents for each a 
ditional thousand 
HARLIE F. JAMISON 

(Author of the famous short story, ‘‘Sand.’’ 

Beebe, Arkansas 











Box 134 








Attention Song Poem Writers : 


We offer you the service you need to help 
you on the road to Songwriting Success. 
Our Complete Expert Service gives you 
musical settings for your song poems at 
reasonable prices with professional advice 
in promoting sales, 








Send us your Song Poems. Subjects: love, 
mother, patriotic—any type. We'll give 
you full details of our expert Professional 
Music Service—that gives you musical set- 
tings for your poems. The result—finished 
songs copyrighted for your protection— 
ready for publishers’ acceptance. Hit songs 
pay big dividends. You may have a song 
hit poem. Send your poems now. Or write 
for our FREE BOOKLET, “Let’s Talk 
About Songwriting.” 


UNITED MUSIC CORP. Dept. 7 SALEM, IND. 
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book, or whatever, etc., etc. Doesn’t that make 
sense ? 

I think this information is important for your 
readers to have, and I’d like you to use it, 
but you could omit my name. Set it up in any 
other way you like, but please do try to get it 
into the September issue, as the courses start 
early in October. I didn’t know about this 
sooner, but I thought I ought to let you in on 
what’s cooking. 

PAULINE BLoom, 
767 Eastern Parkway, 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Air Age 
Sir: 

Air News is the picture magazine of aviation; 
thus, all articles should be accompanied by glossy 
prints for illustration whenever possible. General 
interest and semi-technical aviation manuscripts 
are welcome. Payment is made upon _ publica- 
tion, $5 for photographs and a top price of 
three cents a word. 

Joun Paut AnpReEws, Managing Editor, 
Phillip Andrews Publishing Co., 
545 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
© For other aviation markets, see the DIGEST for 
August, pages 44-45, 


How to Get in Solid with Hitler 
Sir: 

How’d you like to earn a decoration from 
Hitler or Hirohito? Here’s the way you work 
it. You don’t have to join the German Army 
or the Jap Army. You don’t even have to blow 
up an American war plant. 

It’s easier than that. All you have to do is 
follow the line the Germans and their stooges 
are handing out in this country. All you have 
to do is swallow the race-bunk. That’s what 
the Germans want us to do. They figure that 
if enough of us talk this race-bunk, we'll get 
to fighting among ourselves. That’ll weaken us 
so much that we'll be easy pickings the next 
time—even should win this time. 

Listen, brother. In this man’s country you 
can marry the girl you like. You can pal around 
with the folks you like. You can pray in a 
Church of your own choosing. Okay. But that 
doesn’t mean that one kind of Church is better 
than another. It doesn’t mean one kind of 
people is better than another. 

Let’s look at the record. 


if we 


Here’s what science knows. It doesn’t say 
maybe. It knows. 
There are no “superior races.” There are 


only people who for a time happen to be luckier 
or better situated than other people. 

There are no “inferior races.” There are only 
people who’ve had bad luck, or poor education, 
or maybe live in a tough climate. 
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there’s no such thing as a 
There are Negro Jews, there 

If you believe in the Jewish 
That’s all there is to 
want you to believe 


For example, 
“Jewish Race.” 
are Chinese Jews. 
religion, you’re a Jew. 
it—although the Germans 
different. 

Examine a man’s brain. 
about his “race.” Test his blood. It tells you 
nothing about his “race.” (Healthy blood plas- 
ma can save the life of any wounded soldier of 
any color.) Nor does skin color mean a thing 
except that certain people have a little more of 
a chemical, melanin, in their skins, and that 
makes them look more or less like Joe Louis; 
and others have a little more of a chemical called 
carotene in their skins, and that makes them look 
a little more like me. 


It tells you nothing 


Figure this one out. It’s funny, isn’t it, that 
the two peoples on this earth who are responsi- 
ble for the fact that decent Americans are suffer- 
ing and dying today—The German people and 
the Japanese people—are exactly the two peo- 
ples who believe in “race superiority” and “race 


inferiority’ and who are out to murder every- 
body who doesn’t agree with them. 

So—if you want to be a German or a Jap 
stooge, you know how to go about it. Just get 


out in the street or talk to your neighbor and 
preach race prejudice. 


Hitler will bless you. Hirohito will applaud 


you. In fact, you'll be a damned good Jap, a 
damned good German. 
There’s only one thing you won’t be 


You won’t be a good American. 


HUMPHREY BoGartT, 
Hollywood, California. 


Little Magazine 


sir: 

With its first Anniversary Issue to be published 
in November, the Literary Huckster will become 
a “little magazine” in for the kind of 
writing that is hard to classify. ‘‘Faction” writ- 
ten on any subject, however controversial it may 
be, will be acceptable—if it be well written! 
Fiction written in experimental form or plotted 
according to commercial use will be accepted 
if it, too, is well written. Verse should be “Es- 
quirish” in tone; sentimental 
wanted. Lengths for “faction” and fiction should 
not be over fifteen hundred words (longer manu- 
scripts will be considered if they be of UN- 
USUAL content and quality); verse to sixty 
lines. No payment is offered except in two copies 
of the Huckster to each contributor. 


search 


poetry is not 


FreD SNYDER, 
Literary Huckster, 
301 Central Ave., Albany, N. Y. 








WRITER’S SERVICE 


210-D3 SOUTH 7th STREET 


ST. LOUIS 2, MO. 
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PRIZE WINNERS 


Continued 


from page 20 


Tarrytown, N. Y. 65. Alma Benecke Sasse 83. Gene Devereaux 
417. Mrs. James Randall Seattle 8, Wash. Tacoma 8, Wash. 
Monett, Mo. 66. Nellie C. Whitlatch 84. Cpl. Clifford Fitton 
48. D. F. Gardner Malin, Ore. Alliance, Nebr. 
Minneapolis 8, Minn 67. Stephen Holt 85. James S. Strachan 
49. Mrs. John R. Scholten Pasadena, Calif. Minneapolis, Minn. 
Green Bay, Wis. 68. Ist. Lt. Stanley P. Higgins 86. William D. Gorman 
50. Kenji Horiuchi Camp Croft, S. C. Easton, Pa. 
__ Newell, Calif. 69. Marion Bruce Yost 87. John T. Whitman 
91. Mrs. May Brown Inglewood, Calif. West Hartford, Conn. 


Earlimart, Calif. 70. William 
52. Nan Shipley 

Ontario, Canada 71 
53. James S. Knapp 

Ithaca, N. Y. 
54. June 


Sarr 


ie Oak Ridge, Te nn New York, N. Y. Montgomery 5, Ala. 

SS. Miss Mar« ella Thum 72. Charles H. McDermott 91. Dortha Greenwood Harris 

=, Bt Louis, Mo., Columbus 15, Ohio. Bartlesville, Okla. 

56. r. \ ictor Hall 73. Mrs. Bertha T. S. Kirkland 92. Lorraine Davis Smith 

a New York, N YY Oceanside, Calif. ( hicago Za Ill. 

57. A. H. Fischer 74. Richard Randolph 93. Mary Margaret Kern 
Burbank, Calif. Yerington, Nevada. 

5 one : Homewood, Ill. 

8. A. H. Berzen 75. Leroy Gore ‘ 
Washington 7, D. C Clintonville, Wis. 94. Bart R. Courtney ™ 

59. J. H. Plankenhorn, AS, 76. Nelle Davis 4 Los Angeles 24, Can pe 
University of Wisconsin. Royal Oak, Mich. 95. Mrs. Effie Streett Eitemiller 
Madison 8, Wis 77. Lt. Benjamin S. Burkett Baltimore 29, Md. 

60. C. E. Benbrook Winston-Salem, N. C. 96. Margaret Larson 
Bensenville, Ill. 78. Lottie Belle Davis Van Nuys, Calif. 

61. R. John Ahtila, $.1/. _. New York 22, N. Y. 97. Peter Kozub 
Freeport, L. I., N. Y 19. es a Downing Winnipeg, Man., Canada 

62. Neta Thane 80 ps geod = 98. Cpl. Sidney Cohen 

™ Ottawa, Ont., Canada Mestsmeiite G0 Shaan. Dyersburg, lenn. 

63. Milan F. Murray 81. Tech. Set. Sidney Davis 99. Paul Startzman 
Dickinson, N. D. Ft. Bliss, Texas. Anderson, Ind. 

64. Crandall Brown 82. Louis Lovelace 100. Fred W. Schrade 
Los Angeles 34, Calif Los Angeles 26, Calif. Chagrin Falls, Ohio. 


PERSONALS 


The circulation of Wrrrer’s Dicest is much greater than 
that of any other writer’s magazine. Each issue is read 


by beginning writers, professional writers, editors, pub- 
lishers, publicity men, theatrical producers, advertising 
agencies avd newspaper men throughout United States 
Canada and writers’ colonies in a score of foreign 


countries 

Rates for the Personal Column are seven cents a word. 
Cost for box number is $1.00. Advertisers report unusu- 
ally fine results 

No literary critic, literary agent, typewriter, corre- 
spondence school or typist copy accepted for the column 
Send copy with payment to cover the October 
or before September 1( 


issue on 


ARTHRITIS? 


cured me. 


you what simple remedy 
Mrs. F. J. Robinson, 617 
Illinois. 


Let me tell 
25 cents coin. 

Hinman Avenue, Evanston, 
A $100-A-MONTH hobby at home! No soliciting, 
no meeting people, no manuscripts. Easy, 
able pastime. Details, 25c. (Refundable.) 
Dickson, 808 Elizabeth Street, Anderson, 
Carolina. 


enjoy- 
Laura 
South 


COLLEGE WOMAN — Interested in and 


personalities seeks correspondence with young man 
under 30. Box C-8. 


writing 


Brooklyn : 
Frederick G, Koenig, Jr. 89 
Ist Lieutenant, Infantry, 
Hq. Europ. Civ. Aff. Div., 
APO 179, c/o PM, 


Woolfolk 88. 
N.Y. 


Madeline Corse 

Boston iS. Mass. 

Mrs. Mina Morrison Wilson 
The Bryson 

Los Angeles 5, Calif. 

90. J. Mitchell Pilcher 


LIKE TO WRITE? Earn plenty $3-10 checks re- 
writing news items, etc. Enclose stamp. “The 
Oaks,” 806 Mishawaka Avenue, Mishawaka, Ind. 


FRESH, LIVELY THOUGHT exchanged on religion; 


humor. C. Peterson, 3542 Carroll Ave., Chicago, 
Illinois. 

MAN, Forty odd, invites feminine correspondents. 
Box C-4. 


ANY QUESTION ANSWERED by consulting Psy- 
chologist. Complete details, 10c. Address, Box 
294, Herkimer, New York. 


MAKE NEW FRIENDS through our correspondence 
club, refined people from all walks of life, seeking 
friendship, marriage. Ages 18 to 75. Confidential. 
Plain sealed envelope brings particulars. Friendly 
Correspondence Club, Box 187, Highland Park 
Station, Los Angeles 42, California. 


BOOKS FOUND FREE. WHAT BOOKS DO YOU 
WANT? We quote the lowest market price on all 
books. Fiction or Non-Fiction. HAPPINESS BOOK 
CO., Dept HTF, 41 Union Square, New York 3, 
New York. 


GHOST WRITING of good short stories, novels, etc. 
Also advertising writing, plot outlines, etc. We 
can help you. ZILLMAN LITERARY GUILD, 
4446 North Kildare Avenue, Chicago 30, Illinois. 


CONSULTANT: CANDID DISCERNING ANALYSIS 
OF YOUR PROBLEMS. Worried? Depressed? 
Confidential. 25c COVERS CHARGE. D. Carpen- 
ter, 249 N. Robert Blvd., Dayton 2, Ohio. 
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SEPTEMBER, 


TECHNICAL WRITER wanted, who can write man- 
uals on radar and advanced electronics. Must have 


complete technical knowledge of subject. Good 
salary. Box C-14. 
NEED HELP? Write to versatile young men. State 


essential details or needs. Box C-15, 

STUDY FOR DEGREE in Psychology or Metaphys- 
ics, and for Spiritual Unfoldment. Home study. 
Chartered college. Free book. College of Universal 
Truth, 5153-M, North Clark St., Chicago 40, IIl. 


EDUCATED and ATTRACTIVE young woman 
seeks correspondence with ‘“‘Man of Means” willig 
to finance an illness caused by injustice of another. 
Am not deformed. Will compensate with friend- 
ship or marriage. Box C-16. 


WRITERS, NEED WESTERN ATMOSPHERE? Grow 
a Midget Cactus Garden in your home, Strong 
healthy plants, $1.50 pd. An ideal gift. Cactus Bill, 
Box 3, Cave Creek Stage, Phoenix, Arizona. 


FOOL-PROOF Booklet on Punctuation. Every prob- 
lem discussed and illustrated, 75c. Improve your 
writing by reading ‘500 Foremost in Literature,” 
25c. Marjorie M. Davidson, Laceyville, i’ennza. 


LANGUAGE PHONOGRAPH COURSES, mail orders. 
Brooklet WD, Language Service, 18 West 41st St., 
New York City. 


GIFTS: Your poems on 8x10 design, for framing, 
$1.00. Extra copy 25c. Commercial quality. Poet’s, 
655 Charlotte, Detroit 1, Michigan. 


GUARANTEED Typewriter Ribbon Renewer, year’s 
supply, 50c. Ribbons re-inked, 25c. Hirsch Enter- 
prises, Spring Valley, N. Y. 


GET ACQUAINTED, Men 
Romantic. (Stamp appreciated.) 
Box 1443, Indianapolis 6, Ind. 


PERPLEXED? Retired 
writer, helps. $1. 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 


and Women. Friendly, 
May Kennedy, 


physician, psychologist, 
Bimbashi Smith, Box 773, 


READ “SECURITY ACRES” a new book of back yard 
money makers, $1.00 copy. Circular Free. Light- 
ning Speed Mfg. Co., Streator, Illinois. 


SOMEONE TO CARE—that universal need. Join the 
Friendship Club. Write Charlotte Kay, Box 670, 
Seattle, Wash. Postage—please. 


MAGAZINES (back-dated)—Foreign, domestic, arts. 
All publishers. Bargain prices. Also books, book- 
lets, pin-ups, subscriptions. Catalogs 10c (stamps 


accepted.) Cicerone’s 863 First Avenue, New 
York 17. 
GOLD MINE of Information, Unusual Merchandise, 


Novelties, Literature, Photos, ““Swap-Shop”’ offers. 
Dime brings all. W. Chervence, 1540 North Dear- 
born Parkway, Chicago 10. 


DON’T SPEND YOUR MONEY FOR MAGIC unless 
you have money to throw away. I can’t make you 
into a superman overnight by revealing the sig- 
nificance of mystic symbols. I haven’t carried on 
any private conversations with the Creator. I am 
not the guardian of secret knowledge claimed to 
have been handed down from past ages. I am a 
scientist interested in you and your problems, your 
career. If you are not seriously interested in your 
future, please don’t answer; I can’t use you as a 
pupil. But if you actually ache for financial inde- 
pendence, abundant energy, youthfulness, and men- 
tal efficiency, if you feel that you will never be satis- 
fied with anything short of real success, send card 
for Pamphlet D; you will find it interesting and 
stimulating in itself. Ellsworth Howard, 42 South 
40th St., Philadelphia 4, Pa. 


ARTICLES WANTED on Horse Racing; Systems; 
Plans; Methods; Ideas, etc., for System Players 
Monthly, Horse and Jockey. Sample free or at Turf 
Newsstands. Box 10, Van Nuys, Calif. 


LATEST THOUGHT-NUDGERS for your stories— 
3 plots and detailed story analysis of a slick, short- 
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short, pulp. Taken from current magazines. New 
each month; three dollars. Blackburn Hall, 2946 
Rosselle St., Jacksonville 5, Florida. 


SPECIAL: Any problems (or data) desired handled, 
Chicago area. Write in strictest confidence. Free 
consultation. Address—H. M.—P. O. Box 611, 
Chicago 90, Illinois. 


HAVE TROUBLE EXPRESSING YOURSELF? 5 
years experience writing others letters, all subjects. 
Send details, 50c in War Stamps. Sent return mail. 
Box 200, Inola, Oklahoma. 


FOR INFORMATION on Texas and the Southwest, 
write Wyman Jones, R. D., Box 230, Lamesa, Texas. 
Four excellent unused western plots, $1.00. 


“ONE-LEGGED LADY’—Inspiring story (based on 
fact) of determined girl who refused to let crutches 
halt a full, active life. Writer will share this and 
other MSS with sincere individual likewise inter- 
ested in problems of the handicapped. All corre- 
spondence strictly confidential Box C-3. 


WANTED, Cincinnati mail forwarding agent. Refer- 
ences. Write Box 155, Cynthiana, Ky. 


RESEARCH: CONGRESSIONAL LIBRARY, NA- 
TIONAL ARCHIVES, Government Bureaus, etc. 
Odd jobs, simple questions, complex investigations, 
genealogy, ghostwriting. John Davenport Crehore, 
Box 2329-D, Washington 13, D. C. 


READY CASH FOR HUMOROUS 
jokes, verse. Full details, 
Gaston, Fairmont, W. Va. 


IDEAS, gags, 
dime. GERARD’S, 710 


FORTY DOLLARS A MONTH WRITING FILLERS, 
facts, figures, methods, markets, 25c; “The Pay 
Side of Poetry Writing” tells how and where to 
sell poems, examples and over 200 pay markets, 
50c; “The Rural Writer, Reporter and Corre- 
spondent Plan” gets you checks from small pub- 
lications, 25c. Gloria Press, 192614 Bonsallo, Los 
Angeles 7, Calif. 


TO THELMA: Write immediately your address, am 
extremely interested and excited—J, F. 


PLOTS, well developed, characters named, scenes de- 
scribed, 50c each. N. R. Neff, Noble, Okla. 


452 HONEYMAKING HOME BUSINESS, 10c. Hirsch 
Enterprises, Spring Valley, N. Y. 


BUSINESS EXECUTIVE, age 43, married, excellent 
health and who has successfully and profitably 
managed a manufacturing business for the past six 
years, would like to engage in correspondence with 
party who might be interested in furnishing finan- 
cial assistance in post-war plans. Your reply will 
be treated in strict confidence and will incur no 


obligation whatever. Unlimited refenrences fur- 
nished. Box C-5. 
GENUINE IMPORTED Virgin Briar Pipes. Send 


for Free Catalog trial offer. Sidney Ram, 59 West 
Monroe, P-14, Chicago 3, Illinois. 


FRESH, accurate Greeting Card markets, 15c. Law- 
rence W. Kiley, Fourteen Mile, Birmingham, Michi- 
gan. 


CARTOON IDEAS, other humor, written to order. 
Also, gagwriting taught by mail. Free particulars. 
Add 13c for Frankel’s joke book; a gold mine of 
ideas. Frankel, 3623 W, Dickens, Chicago. 


PLOTTOS FOR SALE—Group breaking up; has new 
Cook’s PLOTTOS and keys for sale, $8.50 each 
set complete. Joy Weissman, 306 East 171st Street, 
New York 57, N. Y. 


WRITER, ex-actress, widow, unemcumbered, fiftyish; 
like friendship refined American gentleman. Mrs. 
Reid, 137 West 82nd, New York. 


MAINE GIRL, 34, now employed by Internal Reve- 
nue; would contact established writer or any other 
responsible person offering position — Florida, 
winters; New England, summers (Take arthritic 
mother). Ten years office experience. Intelligent. 
Conscientious. Quiet. Ambitious. Interested writ- 
ing. Box C-7. 
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TALL, Blonde Gal, 30; trade mag. reporter, desires 
correspondents, interested in writing. Lecherous 
Louies don’t waste your stamp and my time. Warn- 
ing to matrimonial-minded gents: I have no money, 
and my salary won’t support two of us. P. O, Box 
3587, Rincon Station, San Francisco 19, Calif. 





EDITORS! Unusual series of six soldier-written 
articles about North Africa adventures. Friendly, 
witty side of the Yank overseas, Passed for publi- 
cation by War Department. Details on request. 
Write FAB, 423 Virginia St., St. Joseph 46, Mo. 


WONDERFUL GIFT—Original hand-painted Mexi- 
can design cactus container with choice cactus, 
$1.00. Little Bohemia Shop, 655 Merchant Street, 
San Francisco, California. 


BEAUTIFUL, professional photo tinting in oils. 8x10 
size, $1.00. Smaller photos, 50c. Boismier, Box W, 
Tyndall, S, Dak. 


AMATEUR GENEALOGIST will try to trace any 
family pedigree. Send 25c for trial search and re- 
port. Address W. S. Graham, Room 900, 424 South 
Broadway, Los Angeles 13, California. 


PLOT WHEEL—For Hundreds of Plots at your 
fingertips, $1. Hugh L. Parke Agency, Highland 
Park, P. O,. Box 3471, Detroit 3, Mich. 


EASTERN DAMSEL, attractive, versatile, challenges 
medium height or tall, healthy, unattached, edu- 
cated gentleman, thirtyish (early), fortyish, with 
sense of humor to correspond. Box C-10. 


3,000 NEW and USED correspondence courses, books. 
Large list, 10c. Wanted—Books, courses. Thomas 
Reid, Plymouth, Pa. 


“BECKY’S CORSET.” Ellie Hill, $2.00. 
Pettit, 161 Lexington, New York City. 


HOLLYWOOD NEEDS SIMPLE GAGS FOR 
SHORTS: PAY $25 each. Name of studio, kinds 
wanted, how to submit, samples and instructions. 
Bulletin 128, 25c. “How to Write, Where to Sell 
Cartoon Gags,” 25c; “Best 25 Humor Markets,” 
25c; “Cartoon Calendar,” 25c; ‘Five Principles 
of Gag-Plotting,” 50c. Gerard’s, 710 Gaston, Fair- 
mont, W. Va. 


SHORT-SHORTS—Over 150 detailed markets from 
agency records. 25c. Box 24, 542 Fifth Ave., 


N. Y. C 


$10 A WEEK WRITING POEMS. Full instructions 
and 50 best markets sent for 25c. Charles Olive, 
Wilmar, Minn. 


YOUR STORY IDEA plotted according to formula: 
Characters characterized, factors for an against 
included, obstacles and climax plainly explained; 
Short story or book length. $3.00, short; $20.00, 
book. Rene Jean deBray, Littie Bohemia, 655 
Merchant Street, San Francisco, California. 


House of 





SEX QUESTIONS answered frankly, confidentially— 
$1.00 each. Sentry Service, Box 11, Station G, New 
York 19. 





WOMEN OF QUALITY are invited to correspond 
with successful, versatile writer, for mutual bene- 
fit. Widower by death, childless. Interested any 
type of diversion. Box C-9. 





WRITER’S INSTRUCTION BOOKS bought and sold. 
Send your list for appraisal. Write for our list of 
new and used writer’s books. Humanity Press, 
220 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 





YOUR PERSONALITY is expressed in your hand- 
writing. Detailed anaysis $1.00. Box 353, Colum- 


bia, Mo. 





NEW, DIFFERENT! Your poems made into beauti- 
ful greeting cards, folders—$1.00, $1.75. Details 
with generous usable samples, 25c. Hobbycraft 
Studio, Donelson, Tenn. 


CAN YOU WRITE an interesting short, short story 
when furnished subjects? We buy. Hope Publish- 
ing Co., Box 1492, Columbus, Ohio. 


IF YOU HAVE A PROBLEM—don’t know which way 
to turn—I’ll solve it for you through sound think- 
ing and reasoning, $1.00. G. Zuccaro, 264 Camden 
Street, Newark 5, New Jersey. 


NEED PRINTING? Request quotations, stating quan- 
tity wanted. Distinctive work, reasonable prices. 
Herald Printers, Albany, Wisc. 


MAN CAN HAVE ALL FREEDOM right here on 
earth via the truth. Send one dollar and learn of 
the way of life that means all freedom. E. E. 
Gentry, 3100 Concord Street, Beaumont, Texas. 


NEED CASH? Spare-time, Homework Moneymakers! 
Hundreds! Fully explained. Complete instructions, 
25c. Homework Publications, 814-44th Ave., San 
Francisco, 

CHARACTER ANALYSIS. Send handwriting and 

One Dollar to KARIN, Box 144, Jefferson, lowa. 


YOUTHIFYING SECRETS—How to retain and regain 
youth; how to be extremely happy; how to find a 
husband; how to live a different life; how to suc- 
cessfully marry younger men; how to be a super- 
woman. Each $1. B. Thompson, Money Back 
Guarantee. P. O. Box, Newburyport, Mass. 


YOUR CHARACTER, personality, and intellect make 
your handwriting what it is. Candid, discerning 
on $1.00. O. Box 925, Sherman Oaks, 

alif. 


“MARRIAGE HYGIENE; SEX GUIDES.” Medically 
approved. Vividly illustrated. $1.00. Hirsch Enter- 
prises, Spring-Valley, N. Y 


RADIO GAGS and selected excerpts from top comedy 
broadcasts, $1. Cruger, 5800 Carlton Way, Holly- 
wood 28, Calif. 


CONSULTATION: Applied Psychology, emotional 
education directly related to your problems. By ap- 
pointment or personal letters. Enclose stamp for 
subject material. “Counsellor,” 1515 25th Street, 
S.E., Washington 20, D. C. 


CULTURED SINCERE woman, quite mature, desires 
educated gentleman letter-friend. Interested in 
psychology, books, writing. Box C-1. 


WRITE FOR PAY, pleasure, social prestige. Learn 
quick, easy Magic Self-starter; Practice; plan like 
play. Send DIME today for “HOW”. Fisher 
Features, South Gate, California. 


NATURE LOVER, FREETHINKER; interested in 
creative writing, literature, music; ishes a lady 
correspondent of similar interests, who would give 
him intellectual comradeship. Box C-13. 


YOUR WRITERS’ CALENDAR has 16 features, 
money-making ideas and the Manu-Alendar, a help 
in keeping track of manuscripts. 34 pages of value 
for a dime. HOW TO KEEP ON TOP OF THE 
WORLD FREE. Writer’s League, Ames Station, 
Omaha, Nebraska. 


POETS! Consider EMBERS, Batavia, N. Y., Ameri- 
ca’s finest poetic magazine. Prose and poetry mar- 
ket. Standards are high. Slick publication. Read 
before contributing. Address Dept. D 


BOOKLETS OF NATIONAL INTEREST—See display 
ad of Kane Advertising Agency on page 68. 


SONGWRITERS: This is not a gag. Nothing to sell. 
Co-operative publicity stunt. Reference: Lyrist, 
“THE TRAIL OF MEMORY,” publisher, M. M. 
Cole. Also, member well known writer’s club. No 
GATE-MONEY except 3c stamp for reply. E. L. 
Maness, 236 Columbia Place, Los Angeles, Calif. 





PUBLISH YOUR POEMS in “Penpoint Serenade,” 
authors share expense, submit on approval. Post 
Office Box 215, Church Street Annex, New York 
City. 


PETE: Let experienced, licensed investigator find 
YOUR LOVED ONE. Cuthbert, 1010 North Gar- 
field, Alhambra, California. 


CARTOONS drawn from your gags by professional 
artist, $1.00 each. Cressmen, Washington, N. J. 
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PLAYLETS FOR TELEVISION WANTED! $10 and 
$20 each. Name of studio, sample script, other de- 
tails, 25c. GERARD’S, 710 Gaston, Fairmont, W. 
Virginia. 


SPECIAL SERVICE FOR WRITERS—To write suc- 
cessfully right incentive — select material; clear 
mind; physical consultant. We help you to make 
good. Information Free. Reply for stamp. F. A. 
Smith, O, D., Box 413, Sterling, Ill. 


RESEARCH, any subject, anywhere. Rates reason- 
able, satisfaction guaranteed. Hubert Hutton, Cyn- 
thiana, Ky. 


CONGENIAL—Attractive young woman desires to 
hear from intelligent man between 30-38, NICE, 
interested in books, classical music and poetry. 
(Chicago and vicinity.) Box C-11. 


HOW TO WRITE AND PUBLISH THAT SONG IN 
YOUR HEART, $1. Money-Order, The KNIGHT 
PUBLISHING CO., Leonardtown, Maryland. 


HITLER’S LAST WILL AND TESTAMENT. Funni- 
est “legal’’? document ever written. Send 15c in 
coin to Eva Westerlind, Center Moriches, New 
York. Buy several and send to your friends. 





THE PLOT BOOK—make your own. Create original 
plots and outlines from published stories without 
aeme- “A wizard for plotting.” Folio shows 

how. Price 50c. Writecraft, Box 202, Chicago 
Heights, Ill. 


BEGINNING WRITERS: 25 best markets, free maga- 
zine sources instructions, 25c. 75 markets, etc., 
50c. Hirsch Enterprises, Spring Valley, N. Y. 


WOULD much enjoy corresponding with Leo and 
Aries persons everywhere. Sagittarius, Box C-12. 


GUARANTEED, Depression proof, Home Business. 
Details, 25c. Hirsch Enterprises, Spring Valley, 
New York. 


WRITERS! Earn $1 to $100 checks. Turn your em- 
barrassing moments, favorite anecdotes, recipes, 
etc., into cash. Market list and instructions $1.00. 
Hazel Haug, 1913 Rhodes Street, Arlington, Vir- 
ginia. 





SORRY I spanked you so severely, Millidew. Prom- 
ise never again. Forgive and write. Wilbir, Box 


C-2. 


WANT FINANCIAL INDEPENDENCE? Learn secret. 
Mees, 1909 Park, Saint Louis. 


CONTESTANTS—Win Profitable Prizes! Request 
free details. Sentry Service, Box 11, Station G, 
New York 19. 





WRITER, 25 years a free-lance, wholesome pagan, 
unsophisticated, would like to correspond with lady 
writer under 40 with simple tastes and ready 
laughter. F, H. C. P. O. Box 93, Bakerfield, Calif. 





POETS: 300 verse markets, addresses alphabetically 
listed. Send 25c to Elton Pugh, 1093 Scheurmann 
Rd., Essexville, Mich. 


WRITER’S HANDY “TOOLS” GIVE NEEDED 
WORD, emotion, character-reaction instantly. 
1,500 “Character Reactions”; 1,000 Synonyms 
“Said”; Free with orders. “Plots From Character” 
(18 pgs.); Complete set, $1. Writer-Craft, Rt. 1, 
Box 64, Ojai, Calif. 


OIL COLORING to simulate direct color photography. 
8x10, 60c; 5x7, 45c; Snapshots, 20c less. State 
colors. Zella Scott, Brockport, New York. 


EXTRA MONEY WAITING FOR YOU! Write Greet- 
ing Card Verse. List of good paying markets, ma- 
terial desired, instruction sheet all for 25c. De- 
tails free. Writers’ Service, Box 252, Blawnox, Pa. 


FREE BOOK BARGAIN CATALOGUES! 100 brand- 
new famous publishers, Original Editions reduced 
50 to 70 percent. Write now. Nations Bookstore, 
217 E. 170 %., N. ¥. 3, BH, Y¥. 








FREE TO WRITERS!! Easiest way to make $1 to 
$10 Daily writing Short-Items. Postal request okay. 
Following, 25c each, all for 50c—-SUPER-PLOT- 


SEPTEMBER, 
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TER, Formula & Markets for 1-Short-short Stories, 
2- Juveniles. Will Heideman, Dept. D, New Ulm, 
inn 


“THE CHRISTIAN POET.” For religious poets. In- 
spiring, uplifting. Free Copy to any writer, P. O. 
Box 201, Royal Oak, Mich. 


NECKTIES—hand painted original modern designs. 
Person monograms included, $2.00; three different, 
$5.50, dissatisfied return. ALBY, 1374 E. 8th St., 
Brooklyn 30, N. Y. 





SOBER—Unencumbered widower desires correspond- 
ence—Lady with blue eyes, 25 to 35. Box C-6. 


ENTERTAINMENT: Something new. Fun and con- 
versation about your friend’s and own birthdates. 
Each done individually, based on game of “ GI.’ 
Brief and witty. 50 cents each. Janet Wolson, 504 
Beacon Street, Boston 15, Mass. 


MAKE YOUR CHARACTERS’ JOBS authentic. Com- 
plete description of any job, $1. C. Boyd Yorke, 
28 Grove St., Lynbrook, N. Y. 


THE TRUTH about the Catholic Church! Home 
study course complete with texts and materials. 
More than 20,000 enrolled. Send $1 to GUILD, 
6307 Sligo Pkwy., Hyattsville, Maryland. 


BOOKS FOR WRITERS. H. J. Cohen, 130 West 12 
St., New York 11, N. Y. 


WIDOW AND WIDOWERS CLUB. “Non-Married 
Eligible.”” This Friendship Letter Society can bring 
you undreamed of returns in a new pattern of life. 
(Not a cheap club.) Confidential details 25c. 
Write: John Rankin, Box 430-W, Springfield, Mis- 
souri. 








WANTED—Men, women, boys, girls, any age, to 
distribute or mail circulars. Liberal commission. 
Sample, details, 25c. R. Plumb, Herkimer, New York. 


GAG WRITING, GAG CARTOONING tips, markets, 
read “THE CARTOONING WORLD,” 25c copy. 
Bill Porcelli, 1239 South California, Chicago. 


WHEN PROBLEMS TROUBLE YOU, rush call for 
practical understanding advice, backed by our 30 
years’ successful experience helping thousands to 
happily solve their problems. Confidential, inex- 
pensive. Send DIME for ‘‘Can Do” Life Problem 
Clinic, Long Beach Blvd., South Gate, Calif. 


FREE CATALOG, UNUSUAL BOOKS—Send stamped 
envelop. HAPPINESS BOOK CO., Dept. WD, 41 
Union Square, New York 3, N. Y. 


LEARN SHORTHAND—Sensational alphabet method. 
Typing included complete, 35c. Jones, 1210X, 
Dudley, Utica 3, N. Y. 


SHORT PARAGRAPHS SELL READILY—Send 25c 
or defense stamp for details and markets, Writers’ 
Service, Box 1355, Lubbock, Texas. 


HERE IS A HOME BUSINESS—With your own 
hours and no boss. How to operate a newspaper 
clipping service. Details, 25c. Frank Dickson, 808 
Elizabeth St., Anderson, S, 


RESEARCH GENERAL: Complete coverage, any 
topic. Complex investigations, simple questions, 
25c coin. Hilde Cohan, Room 1705, 505 Sth Ave., 
New York City. 











WRITE A NOVEL 


Beginners can, and do, write successfully. 
Most people have at least one good plot in 
mind. Personal professional coaching $10 per 
month. Stories, articles criticized, edited, $3 
to 5,000 words. Book length special rates. 


CLARICE TRENT 


Box 285, Huntington Park, California 











Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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Quality Magazines 

Direction, Darien, Connecticut. M 
Harris, Editor. Issued quarterly; 25c a copy; 
$1.00 for 5 issues. ‘‘We use strong, realistic and 
timely stories—short stories preferred. No arti- 
cles or photographs. Buy poetry very occasionally. 
Report in 4 to 6 weeks. Payment is Ic a word, 
on publication.” 


Tjader 


Juvenile and Young People’s 
Magazines 


His, 64 E. Lake Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
Robert Walker, Editor. Issued monthly; 15c a 
copy ; $1.50 a year. For Christian university stu- 
dents. ‘‘We use devotional articles, organiza- 
tional methods, missionary articles, vocational 
articles. Must be written from evangelical (con- 
Christian viewpoint and on a uni- 
versity level. We buy photographs and poetry, 
but no fiction. Report in two weeks. Payment 
is 34c a word and $1 for photos, on publication.” 

Jack and Fill, Curtis Publishing Co., Philadel- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. Ada Campbell Rose, Edi- 
tor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. 
“We use stories up to 2000 words and serials 
with installments same length; also 600 word 
We buy poetry, but no photographs. 
Payment 


servative ) 


articles. 
Report in approximately three weeks. 
is on acceptance.” 

The Little Folks, 506 4th Street, Braddock, 
Mrs. Edith Cling Palm, Editor. 


Pennsylvania. 
“We use stories and 


Issued weekly ; 35c a year. 
articles up to 450 words. We buy poetry up to 
20 lines and occasionally photographs. Report 
within one week. Low rates of payment, made 
quarterly after publication.” 

Onward, Presbyterian Building, Box 1176, 
Richmond 9, Virginia. Miss Mary Garland Tay- 
lor, Editor. Issued weekly; 5c a copy; $1.25 a 
year. Story Paper of Presbyterian Church, “We 
use 300 to 1000 word articles. Buy fiction and 
cuts and most of material from Story Paper Syn- 
dicate. We buy poetry, but no photographs. 
Rate of payment is very low.” 

The Open Road for Boys, 729 Boylston Street, 
Boston 16, Massachusetts. Clayton Holt Ernst, 
Editor. Issued monthly except January and Au- 
gust; 15c a copy; $2.00 for 12 issues. “We use 
stories for teen age boys, 2000 to 4000 words 





aviation, 
sport, adventure and mystery. Also 500 to 2000 
word articles on subjects of especial interest to 
teen age boys, particularly aviation, radio, ac- 
young men and teen age 
We do not buy poetry and photographs 
are bought only as illustrations of articles. Re- 


(the shorter the better), involving 


complishments of 
boys. 
port in two weeks to a month. Payment is Ic a 
word and up, on acceptance.” 

Our Little Messenger, 124 E. Third Street, 
Dayton 2, O. Very Rev. Monsignor William R. 
Kelly, Editor. Issued weekly throughout school 
year except holidays ; 80c a year. “‘We use short 
stories, simple plot and vocabulary, not longer 
than 400 words, for use in second and third 
grades. Articles are staff-written. Photographs 
are bought infrequently and we are overstocked 
just now on poetry. Report ordinarily within 
four weeks. Payment is not less than Jc a word 
for stories; when material justifies it, a higher 
rate is paid. Pay on acceptance.” 

The Queen’s Work, 3742 West Pine Boule- 
vard, St. Louis 8, Missouri. Daniel A. Lord, 
S. J., Editor. Issued monthly ; 10c a copy; $1.00 
a year. Religious magazine. “‘We use authen- 
ticated true stories, 500 to 2000 words. We buy 
photographs as cover pictures, but no fiction or 
poetry. Report in two weeks. Payment is $5 to 
$20, depending on size, on acceptance.” 

Stories for Primary Children, 932 Witherspoon 
Building, Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania, Barbara 
J. Snedeker, Editor. Issued weekly; 52c a year. 
“We use short stories, 500-800 words, for begin- 
ning readers: children’s everyday world, seasonal, 
special day, animal and nature, world friendship, 
retold Bible stories. Also 200-500 word articles 
on nature, handcraft, games, etc. We _ occa- 
sionally buy poetry, but no photographs. Report 
in one month or less. Payment is Yec a word, 
10c a line for poetry, on acceptance.” 


Sports Magazines 


Collyers “Eye & Baseball World,’ 300 W. 
Adams Street, Chicago 6, Illinois. Lally Collyer, 
Editor. Issued weekly; 25c a copy; $10.00 a 
year. “We use material on turf and major sports 
only, which is mostly prepared by our own staff 
writers. We buy photographs once in a while 
when specific, but no poetry. Report at once. 
Payment at space rates, if used.” 
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Experimental Magazines 


Controversy, 212 F & M Building, West Ches- 
ter, Pennsylvania. A. Bergdoll, Editor. 
monthly ; 20c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We 
names of writers willing to participate in sym- 
posia and debates. Individual articles of a con- 
troversial nature also are used. At present we 
need writers for our ‘Contemporary Portraits’ 
department, of interesting people and institutions 
of importance. We do not publish portraits of 
movie stars, band leaders, millionaires, etc. Many 
portraits deal with literary figures, contemporary, 
at least to the extent that they died in the 
twentieth century. Length: 1000 to 3000 words 
or more. Payment is a minimum of $1.00 and 
one year subscription.” 


Issued 
desire 


PULP MAGAZINES 
Air 

Air War, 10 E. 40th Street, New York City 16. 
Leo Margulies, Editorial Director. Issued quar- 
terly; 10c a copy; $1.20 for 12 issues. “We use 
10-12,000 word novelette, one 8-10,000 word 
novelette, several short stories from 2000 to 6000 
Stories of today’s war in the air whereve1 
Articles are staff-written. 
poetry. Report in 
Payment is Ic a 


words. 
the conflict is raging. 
Do not buy photographs o1 
ten days to two weeks. 
and up, on acceptance.” 


word 





COMPLIMENT OF THE MONTH: 
"| have eyes to see the flattering, 
grateful reports about you in 
Writer's Digest, and | have the 
intelligence to realize how sound 
your advice is—how conscientious 
you are—how proud and lucky | 
am in finding someone like you. 
Flattery is cheap ... all | can 
say is the extremely good luck | 
have had all my life is still working 
side by side with me,"’ writes Lou 
Mayorga, now working with me on 
what is going to be an unusual book. 

LATEST SALES: And another $500 advance! 
uncompleted book—three chapters plus an outline. 





Again on an 
Watch 
for GET A KICK OUT OF LIFE, which Whittlesey House is 


going to issue. And $675 more in royalties for the same 
author on a book a year old! : 
LATEST NEWS: One of our top slick weeklies has just 
called, asking for a book length story—to be used as a four 
part serial. Preferably a romantic woman's story, but even 
good historical romance acceptable. 

YOU AND THIS BOOK MARKET: Through the years | have 
placed more first novels, and first non-fiction books than | 
can keep track of. | am receiving so many calls that | 
can't list them here—but I'll be glad to see your book 
lengths (mystery, straight novel or non-fiction) at no ob- 
ligation to you. 

The work of my authors appears on the list of such houses 
as DUTTON, DODD-MEAD, APPLETON, DOUBLEDAY- 
DORAN, VANGUARD, FUNK & WAGNALLS, SIMON & 
SCHUSTER, LONGMANS-GREEN, DAVID McKAY, MOR- 
ROW, PHOENIX, ARCADIA, GREENBERG, and many 


others. | shall be glad to discuss your book project; (com- 
plete or in outline form) at no obligation to you. 
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Your Life Pays Off! 
Last month the editor of a projected mag- 
azine called me. She was in a terrific hurry 


for material for her first issue. | got in 
touch with six clients, whose backgrounds 
and potentialities | knew, got assignments for 
them, and each one has clicked; in two weeks 
there have been over $800 in sales (at 5c a 
word) with not a single rejection! 

Can YOUR life pay off? And how! There 
must be—and there is—in your own back- 
ground, in your own experiences, plenty that 
you can cash in on—even though those ex- 
periences may be so routine that you never 
give them a second thought. 

Peggy Gaddis, tops in her field, whose work you 
have known for years, recently wrote when recom- 
mending a new writer to me: “Frankly, | have con- 
fidence in your ability, and, what is of equal if not 
greater importance to me, your integrity." 

And Oakley Distin says, "It is understandable that 
you have given the impetus to many successful 
writers in their beginnings. If a person has what it 
takes | know you can do things for them." Some 
more lives paying off: 2 days’ checks in press 
week—$1166. 

WHERE YOU COME IN 

TELL ME ABOUT YOURSELF when you send me your 
manuscripts—as my selling authors did. Let me show 
you the marketable material in your own background. 
Once | decide where your true talent lies, we go to town 
—which is why | have made sales for my writers to the 


SATURDAY EVENING POST, COLLIER'S, WOMAN'S 
HOME COMPANION, AMERICAN, THIS WEEK and other 


top outfits, plus, of course, the 
IF YOU SELL--- 


pulps, the confessions, the feature 
regularly, you 





and the various specialized markets. 


My sales commission is 10%. After | canbe developed 
| make a couple of sales for you, | for the better 
drop all fees. My rates for personal paying markets. 
detailed analysis, suggested revi- | Many of my pro- 


fessionals came 
to me after hav- 
ing made a few 


sion, and experienced marketing of 
your manuscripts are: $1 per thou- 
sand words for the first 3,000 of any sales on their 
script; 50c per thousand words there- own. Write me 
after. Poems, $| each. Remember full particulars 
that my work with thousands of au- about yourself. 
thors has made every one of your No fees or por- 
writing difficulties familiar to me. oS fees— 
Send me your best manuscripts now ‘toa if + Gane 
and be sure to tell me about yourself.* you on. 
*My Zone Number is 17. 











A. L. FIERST 


Literary Agent 
545 Fifth Avenue New York 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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Army Navy Flying Stories, 10 E. 40th Street, 
New York City 16. Leo Margulies, Editorial 
Director. Issued quarterly; 10c a copy; $1.20 
for 12 issues. “‘We use two 10,000 word novel- 


ettes and an 


6000 words long. 
ing the air forces of the 


imber of short stories not over 
Stories of 


United States in action 


today’s war 


Articles are staff-written. We do not buy pho- 
tographs or poetry. Report in ten days to two 
weeks. Payment is lc a word and up 

Sky Fighters, 10 E. 40th Street, New York 


City 16. Leo Margulies, Editorial Director. Is 
sued quarterly; 10c a co] $1.20 for 12 issues 
“We use a 15,000 word lead novelette, an 8- 








10,000 word novelette, several short stories not 
over 6000 words long. Stories of t w 

of commercial air work, air mail, air races, test 
pilots, Army, Navy and Marine Pilots, etc. Ar- 
ticles are staff-written. Do not buy photographs 
or poetry. Report in ten days to two weeks 


on acceptance re 


Payment is lc a word and up, 


Pseudo-scientific Magazines 


540 N. Michigan Avenue, 
Raymond A, Palmer, Edi- 


quarterly; 25c a copy. “We us« 


Amazing Stories, 
Chicago 11, 
tor. Issued 
2000 to 60,000 word stories, 
at the present time. No photographs or 
Report in a 
word, on acce 

Famous Fantastic Mysterie 20 n 
Street, New York City 17. Alden H. Norton, 
Editorial Director; Mary Gn 


Illinois. 
but are overstocked 
few days. Payment is 1%c to 3c a 


nt ~ 
ptance 


1edinger, 


Issued quarterly; 25c a copy. “We use occa- 
sional short fantastic stories of exceptional qual- 
ity. We buy poetry, but no articles or photo- 
graphs. Report in ten days. Good 


ceptance.” 


Michigan Av 





Fantastic Adventures, 540 N 


nue, Chicago 11, Illinois. Raymond A. Palm: 
Editor. “‘We use 2000 to 60,000 word stories, 
but are overstocked on all lengths at present 


No photographs o1 Report in a 


poetry 


time. 
few days. Pay 


° , 
ment is 1%c to 3 word, on ac- 


ceptance.” 


Greeting Card Verse Publishers 


1104 S. Wabash Avenue 


Gartner and Be nder, n ’ 
Editor. ‘We 


Chicago, Illinois. Jackson Dav 


use 4, 6, or 8 line verses, relative or conventional, 
and for all standard occasions. Should have mes- 
sage from sender to recipient, but be suitabl. 


Now purchas- 
ne about Septem- 
} 


: : 
pnhs Dut conside! 


Payment is 





for needs of large buyir 





ing Christmas verses. 
ber 1. We do not buy photogra 
designs. Report in about a week. 
50c a line, the same or following week. 

Metropolitan Lithograph & Publishing Com 
pany, 167 Bow Street, Everett, Massachusetts 
Frank V. Hale, Editor. “We use 4 and 8 line 
verses for birthday, convalescent, Christmas, New 
Year, wedding congratulations, anniversary. Pay- 
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1ent is 50c a line.” 

P. F. Volland Company, 8 Richards Street, 
Joliet, Illinois. Elizabeth Vardon, Editor. ‘We 
use all types of greeting card verse except pa- 
triotic and Service. No risque material. Humor- 
ous ideas and verses are especially welcome. Pay- 
within two weeks 





ment is 50c a line and up, 
of acceptance.” 

White’s Quaint Shop, Westfield, Massachusetts. 
“We use greeting card verse for birthday, Easter, 
sympathy, birth congratulations, 
wedding Christmas. Christmas 
verses read September Ist, other verses May Ist. 
No photographs. Report in two weeks. Payment 


convalescent, 


anniversary, 


is 50c a line, on acceptance.” 
The Zone Company, 218 
Delray Beach, Florida. ‘“‘We 
+ to 8 lines. Also photographs of Florida 
ts only. Report in 48 hours. Payment is 


50c a line and $1 to $3 each for photos.” 


Dixie, Box 1268, 
use greeting card 





Syndicates 
Educational Press Association, 546 
Sherbourne Street, Toronto 5, Ont., Canada. 
“At present time only staff-written and specially 
is used, chiefly science, educa- 


Canadian 


ordered material 
tion, travel, etc.” 
Canadian Newsfeatures, 546 Sherbourne 
Street, Toronto 5, Ont., Canada. “Same as 
Canadian Educational Press Association.” 
Cartoon Features, 23 West 47th Street,. New 
York City 19. Karl E. Ettinger, Editor. “We are 
interested in cartoon continuities, comic strips 
and ideas for cartoon features. No single gags.” 
Central Press, 1435 East 12th St., Cleveland, 
Ohio. C. C. Smith, Editor. “We use news- 
feature stories, 600-800 words, and news-feature 
Report in one week.” 
William Gerard Chapman, 100 W. Monroe 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. William Gerard Chap- 
n, Editor. “We use fiction, all lengths, by 
noted writers only. Not in market for unsolicited 
Payment by arrangement.” 


pictures. 


contributions. 

Daily Sports News Service, 820 Park Avenue, 
Brooklyn 6, New York. Tom Newman, Editor. 
“We use motion picture scripts, plays, plots for 
general human interest. 
Any lengths. Also buy photographs. There is a 
10c reading and handling fee on all manuscripts 
and return postage must also be included in all 
ises Or manuscripts will not be returned. Re- 


ca 
port in two weeks. Payment is in cash and cash 


and stories of 


movie 
fMOVICS, 


plus royalties.” 
Sherbourne 
“Same as 


Educational Newsfeatures, 546 
Street, Toronto 5, Ont., Canada, 
Canadian Educational Press Association.” 

Film City Syndicate, 531 W. Manchester Ave- 
nue, Los Angeles, California. William J. Burton, 
Editor. “We use 8x10 glossy prints—semi-news, 
prominent people, aviation, cheesecake and 
s. No fiction or poetry. Report in two 
Payment on 50-50 basis, first of month 


yI 






weeks. 


following publication.” 
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BOOKS 


After a conscientious surve 
catalogues, 
to its readers. 
authoritative. 


of over a score of publishers’ 


WRITER’S DIGEST recommends the following books 
All books selected make interesting reading and are 
All are sold on a money-back guarantee. 


book 





GRAMMAR AND REFERENCE 
Get It Right 3a sea ae 
ohn B. Opdycke 


Roget’s. Thesaurus . 1.00 
Write It Right.... 1.00 
Ambrose Bierce 
English Grammar Simplified.... 1.25 
James C. Fernald 
Verb Finder 2.50 
Soule’s 7 ee 3.50 
Don’t Say It 3.50 
nage 3 B.O on ycke 
Concise Oxfo jictionary 3.50 
Desk Standard Dictionary 
Indexed 2.50 
Webster’s Dictionary 1.25 
POETRY 
Unabridged Rhyming Dictionary 3.00 
lement Wood y 
Complete Rhyming Dictionary... 2.00 
Clement Wood 
Poet’s Handbook $4 1.49 
Clement Wood 
First Principles of Verse....... 2.00 
Robert Hillyer 
Rhymes and Meters........... .75 
Horatio Winslow 
Walker’s Rhyming Dictionary 1.75 
Jj. Walker 
How to Revise Your Own Poems 1.25 


Azne Hamilton 
Points About Poetry............  .50 
Donald G. French 


Verse Writing Simplified... 1.50 
obert Kingery Buell 
The Rhymer’s Lexicon..... 2.75 
Andrew Lorin 
The Seven Principles of Poetry.. 2.50 
Anne Hamilton 
PLAYWRITING 
How to } hg eee S 
os 
Write Taio Play 3.00 
Kenneth T. Rowe 
Theory and Technique of 
Playwritin = 2.75 
john H. Lawson 
So You’re Writing > pee. ..... Be 
Clayton Hamilton 
RADIO WRITING 
Radio Dictionary ...... 50 
Leonard Lewis 
Radio Writing 2.50 
Peter Dixon 
Gateway to Radio. ... . 2.50 
Firth and Erskine 
Radio Sketches and How to 
rite Them .. sess ee 
Peter Dixon 
Do’s and Don’ts of Radio 
wating . 1.00 
h Rogers 
Radio Writin . 3.75 
ax Wylie 
More By Corwin............... 3.00 
Norman Corwin 
Both Sides of the Microphone . 1.25 
J. S. Hayes @ H. J. Gardner 


PLOT CONSTRUCTION 
Analysis of the Short Short Story 1S .00 


Plotto 
"Wie. ‘Wallace Cook 


Plots and Personalities 1.75 
. E. Downey & E. H. Slosson 


36 Dramatic Situations......... 2.00 
Georges Polti 


Plotting—How to Have a Brain 


Jack Woodford 
Writers: Let’s Plot.. 
Mildred 1. Reid 


. 3.00 
. 2,00 





JUVENILE WRITING 


Juvenile Story Writing......... 2.00 
Robinson 

My Juvenile Success Secrets.... 2.00 
Will Herman 

Writing the Juvenile Story. . 2.00 
May E.nery Hall 

SONG WRITING 
The Art of Song Writing Oe 
So You Want to Write a Song.. 1.00 


SHORT STORY WRITING 


Stories You Can Sell 3.00 
Laurence D’Orsay 
oes aoa Fiction 2.50 


alter S. Campbell 
How be Revise Your Own Stories 
nne Hamilton 


PRIZE CONTESTS 
How to Prepare Mss. and 


Contest Entries 35 
Prize Contests—How to Win 


1.25 


em 2.50 
Contest Gold ee: .60 
Helen King 
BOOKS ON SLANG 
1.00 


Diotiogeey of Seis Slang 


Doctor, nm. oe) Hospital 
Story Writers’ Guide 25 
Sea and Navy Writers’ Guide... .25 


Underworld and Prison Slang 1.00 
Cowboy Lingo ; 2.50 
Ramon R. Adams 
Hash House Lingo — 
BOOKS ON HUMOR 
The Gag Builder 1.25 
Don Ulsh 
The Art of Cartooning. . 1.00 
Chuck Thorndike 
The Secrets of Cartooning...... 1.00 
Chuck Thorndike 
Turn Your Humor Into Money... 1.00 
Sidney K. Margolis 
Comics and Their Creators . 208 
Martin Sheridan 
ating ag Laughs Pay 1.00 
s 2 oe 
Thesaurus of Humor 2.00 


ARTICLE WRITING 


Business Paper Writing z 
Pauline @ Wilfried Redmond 
Writing and Selling Special 


Feature Articles .... 3.65 
Helen M. Patterson 
wae the ee Article... 1.50 
harles Carson 
Magazine Article Writing. . 3.25 
E. Brennecke 
Chats on Feature Writing 2.75 
Harrington 
The _ azine Article. . . 3.00 
ert Crawford 
Writing” Non-Fiction ........... 3.00 


Walter S. Campbell 





MARKETING MANUSCRIPTS 


The righ Market 
M. Mathieu 
1944 Oa Photo Almanac 


Editor and Publisher 
Feature Syndicate Section 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Let’s Write About You 
Charles Carson 


Mystery Fiction 
Marie T. Rodell 
Editor’s Choice 
Alfred Dashiel 
Royalty Road 
Louis De Jean 
Trial & Error 
Jack Woodford 
Characters Make Your Story 
Maren Elwood 
Learning to Write 
Dorothy Hubbard 
The Editor Accepts 
- Earl Reed Silvers 
My Last Million Readers 
E. Gauvreau 
Narrative Technique 
Thomas H. Uzzell 
The Profit in Writing 
Laurence D’Orsay 
The Mind in the Making. . 
James Harvey Robinson 
The Art of Useful Writing 
Walter B. Pitkin 
Writers—Here’s How .. 
Mildred I. Reid 
Writers—Help Yourselves . 
Mildred I. Reid 
amy ey It Sell.... 
Mildred 1. Reid 
ee... Writing and Editing 
Charnley & Converse 
ong, What You Write 
onald peecempaes 
Writing for Profit. .... 


ilhelm 
Technique of Fiction Writing 
R. S. Dowst 
The Writing of Fiction... 
Arthur S. Hoffman 
Making Manuscripts Salable. . 
Walter Des Marais 
Protection of Literary Property 
Philip Wittenberg 
Modern Criminal Investigation 
r. Harry Suderman 
— ~~ Publicity = 
Henry F. Woods, » 


Publicity 
Henry M. Baus 
Putting ‘‘It’”’ in the Column 


en Aft 
Writing Novels to Sell. . 
Laurence D’ Orsay 
Why Write A Novel. . 
Jack Woodford 
Dynamics of Drama 
George Armin Shaftel 
How to Write for Money... 
Jack Woodford 


. 2.00 


. 3.00 
. 1.00 


. 2.00 


. 2.50 


3.00 
1.25 


30 


2.00 
3.00 
2.00 
3.00 
3.00 
1,00 
2.50 
3.00 
2.50 


2.00 
1.00 
2.00 
2.00 
3.25 
2.00 
3.00 
1.75 
3.00 


3.75 
3.00 
2.50 
3.00 
3.00 


3.00 
3.00 
1.50 





WRITERS’ DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., 
Gentlemen: 


Name 
Address 
City 


Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
Please send me the following books prepaid. 
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Hollywood Press Syndicate, 6605 Hollywood 
ARE YOU A TYRO? Boulevard, Hollywood 28, California. Joseph B. 

= Polonsky, Editor. ‘‘We use human interest, travel 
with photographs), adventure articles based on 


It’s admirable to want to write, but fact, 1500 words and over. We market articles 
financial rewards are extremely slow ind photographs in foreign countries only. No 


when you must waste valuable hours fiction or poetry. Report in about 90 days. Pay- 
chewing your pencil or pacing the floor, ment on 30-50 basis, after publication. 

o “ce > 39 a " = es 
trying to “dream up” a workable plot. Trade Journals 


It’s easy to find material on HOW to 
write, but there is very little on WHAT 
to write about. The first requirement of 


The American National Fur & Market jour- 
nal, Wausau, Wisconsin. F, E. Bump, Jr., Edi- 





- : : aay a tor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. 
any successful story is PLOT. It is im- WUln iaew nition en tar tami coca: coals. 
possible to develop an interesting, salable pen and kennel construction ideas, experiences 
story without this foundation. with prevention and control of disease, breeding 

Let us solve the tyro’s biggest problem and feeding ideas, trappers methods and ideas. 

lack of plots. We furnish you with a Very little fiction used. We buy photographs, 
workable plot for exactly the type of out no paeeyy- Report in two to three weeks, 
story you want to write. In addition, at Pamentet Fee Es: # wten, we AORRpRANEE, 

AS The Apothecary, 4 Park Street, Boston 8, 
ae care Com, we supplement — plot Massachusetts. John L. Heaton, Editor. Issued 
with helpful suggestions on characteriza- monthly ; 20c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We us 
tion, locale, setting, climax and denoue- articles, 500 to 2000 words, pertaining to drug 
ment. Scholarly, confidential, individual trade. We do not buy fiction and rarely buy 
service by trained, experienced writers. poetry or photographs. Report in two months. 
Write for free details. Payment is /2c a word.” 


Art News, 136 East 57th Street, New York L 
TYRO'S WRITER SERVICE City. Alfred M. Frankfurter, Editor. Issued j 
semi-monthly ; 50c a copy; $5.50 a year. “We 


P. O. Box 124 St. Louis 3, Mo. use articles dealing with fine arts and related 


fields, 3000 words maximum length. No fiction, 











photographs, or poetry. Report in one month. 
PROMPT TYPING SERVICE Payment is 2c a word, on publication.” 
: Elite or Pica Type ” Flower Grower, 2049 Grand Central Terminal, 
eat, at ate ar technically perfec First « y n Har ‘ = ni oa . ® a ie 
maemiil. 16-nound | 2 Minor corrections in New York City 17. Paul F. Frese, Editor. Issued 
eat ead Mailed: Hae: Wifey conte a monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We use 
we ; Sirace tachins how-to-do experience notes by home gardeners 
FLORENCE CASPER ¢ os 
Hotel Pfister Milwaukee 2, Wis. on new or unusual plants or flowers. We _ usc 


photographs to illustrate accompanying articles. 


Commercial size kodachromes of gardens for 


WRITERS!! AT TE NTION!! covers. Also garden poetry. Report in ten days. 








Payment is $4.00 a printed column.’ 





ilize 


We speci 


and n 










wr g. ghost-wr 





Furniture Age, 2239 North Lakewood, Chi- 
le cago 14, Illinois. J. A. Gary, Editor. Issued 








riya See dabei cele tins e. Request free circular monthly; 50c a copy; $3,00 a year. “We use 
CONTINENTAL WRITERS' AND SPEAKERS' BUREAU 500- to 1000-word well-illustrated articles on 
210 Fifth Ave. New York, N. Y. 


furniture, bedding, floor covering, management, 
—_—— display, etc. We buy photographs, but no fiction 


or poetry. Report upon request. Payment is lc 
iS YOUR a word and $2.00 per photo.” 


Furniture Manufacturer, 342 Madison Avenue, 


> New York City. Reuben Newman, Editor. Is- 
sued monthly ; 50c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We 
use technical articles, preferably with photos, of 
s interest to the furniture manufacturing industry. 

















To find success you _ must FIND YOURSELF and Payment is up to lc a word.” 

cash-in on your NATURAL ability. My copyrighted 2 : ; : r . . 
MIND STIMULATOR or THINKING-ALPHABET Furniture South, High Point, North Carolina. 
awakens new powers in your mind to think-up new Inhie T ras ? dstar ne , 
profitable ideas in any field . writing, business, me- Noble r. Praigg, Editor. Issued bi monthly for 
chanical, etc.; uncovers hidden opportunities and duration; 25c a copy; $1.25 a year. “‘We use 
earning-power ; turns “‘ordinary”’ ability into “‘extra- articles on retail furniture store operating meth- 
ordinary achievement No magic nor miracles but é > ‘ aoe 

a proved system of PSYCHOLOGY THAT WORKS. ods, window display, stock display, selling prac- 
7th year. Folder YOUR BIG OPPORTUNITY free tices, purchasing kinks, advertising policies, sales 
F. L. T., Ph.D., Dept. 72G, 185 Godfrey, Phila. 20, Pa. training and public relations methods, We buy 








Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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yood photographs 5x7 min., but no fiction or poetry. 
h B. Report in 30 days. Payment is Y2c a word and WILL YOU SEND US 
avel $1.50 to $3.00 for photos, on publication.” 


1 on The Locker Operator, 1421 Walnut Street, 

icles Des Moines 9, Iowa. Wayne Carver, Editor. YOUR LAST 
No Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We 

Pay- use articles about successful operation of frozen REJECTED 
food locker plants, supplemented with actual 


figures. We also like pictures, blue prints, floor MANUSCRIPT? 


plans, etc. Specimens of forms used in opera- 


our- tion of business. Photographs are bought. Ad- ; : ’ 
di- vise writer to contact us first, and if we like the HE very next time you receive a rejected 
ear, idea, we will buy the article, first making sug- gegen send it > we. Find out why 
ich gestions as to how it should be written. Report your manuscript was rejected. Certainly there 
, § : ake was a reason. It wasn’t sent back for fun. 
Ces in one week. Payment is lc a word, on accept- Wis alll cessialiie ued wane mene 
‘ ‘ ' } pt and 
jing ance. tell you point blank why your script was re- 
Pas. Meat Merchandising, Inc., 105 S. Ninth St., turned, where its greatest fault lies, where it 
hs, St. Louis 2, Missouri. Albert Todoroff, Editor. must be changed, where it may be sold, and 
ks. Issued monthly; 20c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We how it can be bettered. You will find our 
use articles on retail meat markets, food storage criticism constructive, friendly, honest, and 
8, locker plants in connection with meat markets, eminently satisfactory. 
ied self-service meat articles. Writers should query For over a decade the Criticism Department 
use us first on what they have to write about, then of WRITER’S DIGEST has been our most 
rug we will advise them what length article we important division. It’s our business to help 
uy could use on that topic. We buy good 8x!0 writers sell. We know the current magazine 
hs. glossy photos. Payment is 1c a word and market trends and we know how to make you 
$2.50 per photo, after acceptance,” understand where your faults are and how to 
ork correct them. 


d New England Construction, 755 Boylston Street, 
“74 Boston, Massachusetts. Will Armet Harwood, If you have never before patronized the 
Editor. Issued monthly; 20c a copy; $2.00 a Criticism Department of WRITER’S DI- 

















si year. “We use material pertaining to heavy con- GEST, ne aye month. Send us your manu- 
th, struction work, especially New England territory. co, and, if you wish, the sejecton slip of 
Mostly staff written. We buy photographs, which your last magazine to which you sent it. Our 

must be unusual construction pictures, mostly fees are most reasonable. We guarantee satis- 

al, New England. No fiction and seldom use verse. faction. Most of our criticism checks are made 

ed Report in two weeks. Payment is mostly on rate for less than ten dollars, a small sum to 

ie publication, although some exceptions are made.” nd out information that may prove invalu- 

“ é ; Ap : ‘ able to you. 

i Pacific Road Builder and Engineering Review, i tin ii ieee aia callin ae 

62 580 Market Street, San Francisco 4, California. wins Sait Mia salle “Meas ia te 8 

mea Roy Fellom, Publisher. Issued monthly ; 20c a different wee of ad ‘Sie cone 

ys. ore * e100 « ee eee ne ot Cee erary field is so broad that a talented failure 

: respondents in the eleven Western states to send at articles may prove a famous success at 

" " from tiene * nme ihestrated artictes on ge novels. We are interested in your own indi- 

od or important angles ' Se _— on vidual problem. Let us help you to a firm 
roads, streets, bridges, dams, flood control pro- literary success. Write TODAY. 

isi jects and general engineering work. New equip- 

ssi ment used, new methods, difficult climatic con- 

at, ditions or conditions of terrain, new materials Th t $ let tructi 

bn used, time and labor-saving devices are among ver aps * ind ° mines . a 

lc the angles we cover. We also list the items of crGetem, retained suggestions and specific 
equipment used on each job and the company market information about your own indi- 

e. which manufactures it. For an acceptable article vidual manuscripts are: $1 for each 1000 

s- of 1000 words, accompanied by three glossy words. Thus, the fee for criticizing 5,000 
photos of equipment in action, we pay $40. Pay- words is $5. After 5,000 words, the fee is 
ment on _ publication. We suggest advance 60c for each additional thousand words. 

y. queries.” Verse four cents the line; minimum, $1.00. 

The Progressive Teacher, Morristown, Tennes- Free report on novels. 

a. see. M. S. Adcock, Editor. Issued 10 times 

or yearly; 35c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We use 

se stories with educational slant suitable for telling Criticism Department 

1- to children, which teach some lesson either moral, 

o° historical, etc. Also educational articles dealing WRITER'S DIGEST 

Ss with new methods, or some current or edu- 22 East 12th St Cincinnati 10, Ohio 

y cational fact. We buy a few photographs and ta : 
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— Can You — 


SEARCH FOR 
THE UNKNOWN 


eaten 


ae J 





Min 
Is there a life after death? Do 
animals have souls? Can we recall 
past lives? What is real—is matter 
and the whole physical world but 
an illusion? What is your true mis- 
sion in life? You have wondered 
about these things. You have real- 
ized there is far more to the mys- 
tery of your being than makes itself 
ordinarily known. The Rosicru- 
cians can cause you to have that 
inner satisfaction and confidence 
that comes from a complete under- 
standing of these things. They will 
disclose the facts of these fascinat- 
ing subjects in their simple useful 
teachings. 
Write for the fascinating ' FREE 
book, ‘‘The Mastery of Life.” Ad- 
dress: Scribe Q.L.Z. 






_ AGELESS AS TIME 


ABertcrucians 


SAN JOSE (AMORC) CALIFORNIA 





1945 Edition of 
THE WRITER'S MARKET 
will be ready November 15 
Price $3 
WRITER'S DIGEST 


DIGEST 


poetry, mostly recitations. Report in a 
Payment is $1.50 per page, on publica- 
at higher rate upon 


author.” 


ome 
nonth. 
tion; some articles paid for 

cial arrangement with 
Quick Frozen Foods, 1328 Broadway, New 
York City Galina P. Hopkins, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 35c a copy; $3.50 a year. “‘We use 
notes on new locker plants, new freezers, 
dehydrators, new products frozen or dehy- 
lrated. Also features on these subjects. We buy 
particularly interested in 
photographers who can 
take shots. Report in one month. Pay- 
ment is 3%4c a word, 50c $1.00 per 
photo, on publication.” 


news 
new 
photographs and are 


hearing from amateur 
indoor 


minimum; 


The Sporting Goods Dealer, Tenth and Olive 
Streets, St. Louis 1, Missouri. Hugo G. Autz, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a 


year, “We use 
their stores 


features on sporting goods men 
new new displays, new 
lso shorts. Need photos 
articles. We photographs of 
subjects. Prompt report. Payment is Ic 
credit for photos, on publication.” 
Syndicate Store Merchandiser, 79 Madison 
Avenue, New York City 16. Preston J. Beil, Edi- 


ind lines, 


andising methods. / 


merch 


with longer buy 
sports 


1 word, 


tor. Issued monthly ; 20c a copy; $2.00 a year. 
Distributed to the limited price variety store 
field (5c to $1 “We use the following: 1. Per- 
sonnel notes—news of store manager and assis- 
tant manager transfers. Give name or two ini- 
tials and approximate date of transfer from 
where to where. Payment: 15c to 25c per item. 
2. News of new and remodeled stores. Only 
accept story when accompanied by at least one 


good photograph, but prefer two: one exterior 


shot and one general interior view. Give name 
of store manager, assistants, date of store open- 
ing, and unusual features of store. Payment: 


$5.00 per 
least 


ular monthly 


photo with descriptive copy of at 
100 words. 3. Merchandising ideas for reg- 
editorial feature titled ‘Display 

Ideas for Next Six Weeks.’ 
short and to the point. Payment: 
$3.00 for photos with 50-word captions at least. 
ideas, 50c each (rough sketches of display 
helpful). 4. ideas for regular 
feature, ‘In the Training School’ (slanted to 
training of sales personnel in variety stores). 
Want actual store experience stories, preferably 
with photos. Payment: $5.00 for photo with at 
least 100-word caption. Straight copy, lc word 
up to 400 words. 5. Ideas (with rough sketches 
or photos) for regular monthly feature, ‘Tricks 
of the Trade.’ These should be brief and illus- 
trate short-cuts and time-savers used in variety 
Payment: $1.00 per item. 6. News of spe- 
cial store promotions (this may be merchandise 
promotion or War Bond and Stamp and other 
activities) with pictures. Must have unusual 


Promotion 
Items must be 


nd 
ind 


Copy 


ideas News or 


stores. 


slant. Payment: $5.00 per photo with at least 
100-word descriptive copy. 7. Pictures of un- 
usually good variety store window and counter 


displays. Not interested in those promoting pri- 
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vate brands or the products of just one manu- 
facturer. Must be at least 5x7, glossy print. 
$3.00 per photo without copy. $4.00 


Payment: 
per photo with at 
copy. Payment made on acceptance.” 

The Teaching Biologist, 55 West 11th Strect, 
New York City 11. Thomas Gordon Lawrence, 
Editor. Issued 6 times yearly; 25c a copy; 
$1.00 a year. “Brief articles (up to 2000 words) 
on methods of teaching, laboratory techniques, 
individual research in biology and in teaching 
are especially needed. We also use longer articles 
reviewing recent progress in biology. No photo- 
graphs, fiction, or poetry. Report in two to 
three weeks. No payment.” 

Venetian Blind News, 301 E. 5th Street, 
Room 117, Ft. Worth 2, Texas. Tom Murray, 
Editor. Issued monthly; $1.00 a year. “We use 
any type of article, up to 1500 words, dealing 
with the manufacturing, selling, and _ recondi- 
tioning of Venetian blinds. We prefer that 
writers contact us before doing feature articles. 
We also buy photographs, Report promptly. 
Payment is 20c the column inch, $3 each for 
photos, after publication.” 

Western Construction 

Street, San Francisco 5, 
Server, Jr., Editor. Issued monthly ; 35c 
$3.00 a year. “We use technical construction 
articles, featuring engineering work in eleven 
western states. Photographs are used as illustra- 
tions of articles. No fiction or poetry. Report in 
two weeks. Payment is 34c a word and up, on 
publication.” 

Western Home Furnisher, 
Street, Los Angeles, California. 
Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a 
year. “We use articles, 1000 to 
lated to furniture, appliance, floor covering 
trades, of interest to dealers. We buy photo- 
graphs, but no fiction or poetry. Report in seven 
days. Payment is 34c to lc a word.” 


least 100-word descriptive 


News, 503 Market 
John M. 


a copy; 


California. 


1709 W. Eighth 
A. R. Booker, 
copy; $2.00 a 
2500 words, re- 








WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


is easy, profitable and cor The largest market open 
to beginning weet and the only one where you can EARN 
AS YOU LEARN! One of my students a $69.75 worth 
of stories and articles in one meet th. My special course of 
instruction in WRITING FOR THE JUVENILE MAGAZINES 
teaches everything it is socmumer to know. Write for terms. 
Mention Writer’s Digest. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
Literary Instructor 


WOLLASTON 70, MASS. 
Professional 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Formerly secretary to publisher and editorial reviewer. Cor- 
rect placement and style. Free ‘‘editor slant’’ suggestions, iif 
requested. Immediate acknowledgment of script by return ma ail 
and all work held in strictest confidence. 70c per 1,000 words 
and worth it. 60c per thousand over 10,000. No*poetry. Mini- 
mum charge 2,000 words. 


INA M. YOUNG 
2700 Camulos Place, Los Angeles 23, California 


23 GREEN STREET 











Know that pictures make their 


MOST WRITERS scripts more salable, Read 


MINICAM PHOTOGRAPHY to learn how to take the best pictures. 
On sale at all newsstands—25c 


22 East 12th St 
MINI CAM *onciativic. one” 
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Beginners 
Only 


N the 15th of each month WRIT- 
ER’S DIGEST enrolls a selected 
group of students inits Beginner’s In- 
dividual Course in Short Story Writ- 
ing. Experienced students or writers 
with a good record of MS sales are 
not eligible. A monthly group of sin- 
cere students will be accepted and 
trained, 

The purpose of this Beginner’s 
Course in Writing ts to show plainly 
the elements in writing and painstak- 
ingly explain how to write short 
stories. The course lasts four months. 


(. ATES of the Beginner’s 
Course in Writing will not sud- 
denly become professional writers, nor 
will they be able to do stories offhand 
for the smoothpaper magazines. They 
WILL, however, understand a few 
secrets of professional writing, and be 
able tocompose good readable English 
in the approved editorial form. Only 
sincere students desired. 

The price of this course is quite rea- 
sonable.* You will have opportunity 
to study under experienced, profes- 
stonal editors who will take an indi- 
vidual interest in your progress, Com- 
plete details and an outline of the Be- 
ginner’s Course in Writing that will 
intrigue and inspire you await sincere 
inquiries. 

We invite you to reply at once. 





WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


_ Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writ- 
ing. This puts me under no obligation. 


Name 
Address 
City. . State 








*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money 
back agreement on ALL enrollments. 
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Criticism, Ghosting, Revision 
Considera n reading { short st es, $ P 
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Box 92, Bradford, Penna 








Work With Actual 
FICTION WRITERS 


We have a limited number of actual authors who are avail 
able to you for individual instruction, advice and collabo 


Write for Free Descriptive Folder 


THE WRITER'S GUILD 
509 Fifth Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 











$49.45 A DAY! 


i've that writing THOUSANDS of simple 
fillers for CORONET, SATURDAY EVENING POST 
| etc My sincere desire is to help others do likewise 
{ DETAILED INSTRUCTIONS, FREE MAGAZINE 
| SOURCES, PLUS 300 PAYING MARKETS, $1.00 


HIRSCH ENTERPRISES 
Spring Valley, N. Y. 
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Announcing Publication of 


TECHNIQUE SELLS 
THE SHORT SHORT 


By ROBERT OBERFIRST 
$2.00 


the 


160 pp. 


Humphries, Inc., is { shing in book form 
( hort Robert Obertirs 


3ruce I I 
story analyse y 
1 The Writer. These chapter 


series 








at yze penetra tne shor 
quality, slick, pulp : syndicate markets Chis 
id help you in riting, sla ¥ 


shot 





. Writing the Short Short Story. 

. Cutting Sells a Short Short. 

. Analysis of a Pulp Magazine Short Short Story. 
Analysis of a Liberty Short Short 

Analysis of Liberty’s $1,000 Short Short. 

Analysis of a Collier’s Short Short Story. 

Analysis of a This Week Short Short Story. 

. Analysis of a Quality Magazine Short Short Story. 
. Analysis of an Esquire Short Short Story. 

. Analysis of a Ladies’ Home Journal Short Short Story 
of a New Yorker Short Short Story. 


@S2NAWASWH = 


=Sw 


. Analysis 


Send Your Advance Order for thi 
Valuable Book Now to 


THOMAS I. OBERFIRST 


WOODBINE, NEW JERSEY 








DIGEST 


$1,000 Prize 


Sir: 


Fo the purpose ol encouraging research in 
history of the South, the United Daughters 

of the Confederacy Mrs. Simon Baruch 
University Prize of one thousand dollars ($1,000). 
This prize possible through 
the generosity of Mr. Bernard M. Baruch, of 
South Carolina who is the of a physician 
who served in the Confederate Army. It is 
the 


the 
offer the 


has been made 


son 


given in memory of his mother, for whom 


contest is named. 

lhe competition is limited to undergraduate 
and graduate students of universities and stand- 
ard in the United States and 
who have been students in such institutions with- 
in the Proof of 
eligibility must be submitted with manuscript. 

I'he prize will be awarded for an unpublished 
monograph or essay of high merit in the field 
Southern history—preferably in or near the 
period of the Confederacy, or bearing on the 
that led the War Between the States. 
Any phase of life or policy may be treated. If 
no essay of high merit shall be submitted in any 


colleges to those 


preceding three scholastic years. 


of 


causes to 


competition, the prize will not be awarded for 
that year. 

Essays must be in scholarly form, and based 
largely upon the use of source materials. Import- 
ant statements should be accompanied by cita- 
of the sources which the data have 
drawn. Bibliography should be appended. 
Essays are expected to comprise not less than ten 
In 
mittee will consider the effectiveness of research, 
thought, statement, 
and excellence of style. 


tions from 


been 


thousand words. making the award, the com- 


originality of accuracy of 
The prize will be paid in two installments of 
hundred dollars each; the first at the time 
the award, the second when the manuscript 
shall have been suitably printed. This arrange- 
intended promote the printing of 
in substantial permanent form at the 
author’s If printing shall not 
have been done within two years from the time 
the the installment will be 


forfeited. 


five 
ol 

ment is to 
the essay 
initiative. such 


of award, second 


At least ten copies of printed essay shall be 


the property of the United Daughters of the 
Confederacy. 

[The next competition will close May 1, 1945; 
must be in the hands of 


By 


t} 
tric 


that time all essays 
chairman. 
Mrs. FerGcuson Cary, 
United Daughters of the Confederacy, 
806 Prince St., Alexandria, Virginia. 








POETRY INSTRUCTION 
















I you a having di in marketing your verse 
ybe 1 of your poems (any 
gth we can do lf you 

t ) back Fair enough 


r urs can too 
JACK PARADISE 
1111 Burlingame Apt. 305 
Detroit 2, Mich. (Telephone: TOwnsend 5-5096) 

















Writer’s Digest is your best 


introduction 


when writing advertisers. 
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FORUM 


WNW — 
S. A. Market 
Sir: 

This Society, publishers of the magazines Ex- 
ploration and South American Digest, has its 
printing establishment in the high Andes of Ecua- 
dor. 

Since January, 1944, we have adopted a policy 
of publishing dollar books which are sold by di- 
rect mail advertising to our membership and cus- 
tomer list in North and South America. Average 
length of these books is 30,000 words. 

The new policy having proved successful, we 
are in the market for additional books which will 
be published on a royalty basis, no cash advance. 

To give an idea of the type of books that we 
are interested in, the following titles cover our 
output for the past seven months: Tropical Crops 
and Products, Exploration as a Career, Basic 
Spanish, The Quichua Language—a Vocabulary 
and Rejuvenation. 

We can handle six to eight 30,000 word books 
per year. 

Writers are invited to submit their ideas for 
books of this length. We urgently request that 
manuscripts are not sent to us until asked for. 
A brief outline will suffice and enable us to de- 
termine whether or not the manuscript would fit 
into our market. 

Manuscripts most apt to fit into our publica- 
tion policy are those which have a travel slant 
with a South American background, on explora- 
tion, discovery, research and (or) adventure. Not 
too technical. We also anticipate the need of an 
additional associate editor in the near future. 

Our new magazine, South American Digest, 
carries translations, reprints from the leading 
publications of all ten of the South American re- 
publics. To the staff of this publication we are 
interested in adding the services of a competent 
person who can translate from Spanish to Eng- 
lish, accurately. 

J. M. SHepparp, Pu. D. Sc. D., Editor, 
The Pan American Society, 
Apartado 315, 
Quito, Ecuador, South America. 











Special For Somebody 
Sir: 

My wife and I accommodate several healthy 
honestly-motivated young men or women who 
would like to barter part time services for unin- 
terrupted creative hours in a congenigl household 
in the country. We're especially eager to locate 


‘he Writer’s Digest 
$2.00 the year. Vol. 24, No. 11. 





—Coward- McCann Inc.— 
2 W. 45th St., New York 19 


Let one of America's 
top-flight writers 
tell you the inside 
story of writing as 

a profession 














AUTHOR’S 
CHOICE 


by MacKinlay 
_ Kantor 


lw this unusual volume one of 

America’s most popular and 
highly paid authors talks with au- 
thority about the business of writ- 
ing. What he has to say about 
plots and prices, marketing and 
dealing with editors is what HE 
has learned through the years. 
The forty stories collected here 
reveal the steady development of 
technical and creative power. In 
telling you why he wrote them, why 
he chose them, how he sold them, 
and how much he was paid for 
them Mr. Kantor also says more 
about the successful practice of the 
writer's craft than any dozen text- 
books on the art of writing. $3.50. 




















22 East 12th St., Cincinnati 10, Ohio. Published by the Automobile Digest Publishing Co. Monthly 
Entered as second class matter, April 21, 1921, at the Post Office, Cincinnati, O., U.S.A. 








WRITER’S 


No 


To People 
Who Want to Write 


but can’t get started 


Do you have that constant urge to write but the 
fear that a beginner hasn’t a chance? 

Then listen to what the editor of Liberty said 
on this subject: 

“‘There is more room for newcomers in the writing field 
today than ever before. Some of the greatest of writing 
men and women have passed from the scene in recent 
years. Who will take their places? Who will be the new 
Robert W. Chambers, Edgar Wallace, Rudyard Kipling? 
It is also true that more people 
are trying to write than ever be- 
fore, but talent is still rare and the 
writer still must learn his craft, 
as few of the newcomers nowadays 
seem willing to do. Fame, riches 
and the happiness of achievement 
await the new men and women of 
power. 


Writing Aptitude Test 
—FREE! 


HE Newspaper Institute of 

America offers a free Writing 

Aptitude Test. Its object is to 
discover new recruits for the army 
of men and women who add to their 
income by fiction and article writ- 
ing. The Writing Aptitude Test is a 
simple but expert analysis of your 
latent ability, your powers of imagi- 
nation, logic, etc. Not all applicants 
pass this test. Those who do are 
qualified to take the famous N.I.A. 
course based on the practical train- 





N. 1. A. TRAINING 
DOUBLED INCOME 


‘More than doubled 
my income since com- 
A. 


pleting the N. I. 


ing given by big metropolitan dailies. Course. Extended 
This is the New York Copy Desk writing on commer- 
Method, which teaches you to write cial subjects, and 
by writing! You develop your indi- sales letters have in- 


crease my income 
sufficiently to sup- 
port comfortably my 
wife and two sons 
in our own home.’’— 


vidual style instead of trying to copy 
that of others. 

You ‘“‘cover’’ actual assignments such 
as metropolitan reporters get. Al- 
though you work at home on your 





own time, you are constantly guided Harry A. Hunt, 1426 
by experienced writers. It is really 8th Ave., San Fran- 
fascinating work. Each week you cisco, Cal 
see new progress. In a matter of 
months you can acquire the coveted 
‘professional’ touch. ’ 
Gea Ingreved chances ef cooing | Snes vo 
1 TOV cna ak 
— CANADIANS 
a ewsRener. Insti- 
: ute’s operations in 
Mail the Coupon Now Canada have been 
approved by the For- 
But the first step is to take the | $/97 Exchange Con. 
FREE Writing Aptitude Test. It re- facilitate all finan 
cial transactions, a 


quires but a few minutes and costs 
nothing. So mail the comes now 
Make the first move towards the most 
enjoyable and profitable occupation— 
writing for publication! Newspaper 
Institute of America, One Park ‘Ave., 
New York 1 ; a 
(Founded 1925) 


The Canadian Bank 
of Commerce, Mon- 
treal, 











Newspaper Institute of America 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N 


Send me, without cost or obligation, your 
Writing Aptitude Test’ and further information about 
writing for profit, as promised in Writer’s Digest, October. 
Miss 
Mrs 


Mr. 

Address 

(Correspondence confideatial. No salesman wil! call on you.) 7-P- 664 
seuuce 


Copyright 1944, Newspaper Institute of America 





DIGEST 


a mother with a child who would be a playmate 
for our own youngster. 

Here’s the chance for an unarrived (but de- 
termined to be heard) writer to learn the literary 
facts of life from two strictly bread n’butter pro- 
fessionals. 

Old maids, both sexes, please bypass. 

SIGMUND SAMETH, 


Grandeval Farm, Kutztown, Pa. 


We Do It Every Time. Remember? 


Sir: 

Whopee! I’m a writer! I’m so happy and 
thrilled and excited I can’t eat or sleep yet. I’ve 
sold my first love story to Peggy Graves, that 


darling, little blond editor of New Love, to be 
published in the December issue—and a check 
came in the next mail, so soon I'll try to take 
nourishment if I can turn it loose long enough 
to cash it. I’ve hugged and kissed it so many 
times that the bank will think it’s love-love-love. 

Miss Graves in accepting my story wrote “that 
she hoped it would be the first of many.” Oh, 
boy, do I? 

Jane INEz Gorpon, 
871 Vance Ave., 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Oregon Writers 
Sir: 

We are forming a pulp writers group and 
would be glad to hear from any pulp fiction 
writers in and around Portland, Oregon. 

Selling writers, those about to sell and any 
one seriously interested in pulp fiction are in- 
vited. Men and women. If interested call East 
8230 or write, 

Mora GILLIs, 
3904 S. E. Clinton St., 
Portland 2, Oregon. 


Writer's Club, Duration Style 
Sir: 

Because some may fail to read Personals, will 
you please use the following announcement in 
the Forum: 

Fiction Writers’ mutual aid study group meets 


every Sunday from noon on at the Writers’ 
Rooming House, 152 N. Boylston St., Los An- 
geles. No dues. One donut with coffee 4c. Bring 


your own sugar and teaspoon. 
Fiction Writers 
Los Angeles. 


Juvenile Market 
Sir: 

It is our intention to bring on the market not 
later than January 1, 1945, a new boys’ maga- 
zine. It is tentatively titled “Boys’ Future.” 
(Monthly) 

We are interested in seeing a limited amount 
of adventure fiction of from 1000 to 2500 words. 
We want stories of boys and their relationships 
to the modern day world, in brief, on subjects in 
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which the boy of today may find his future, his 
career of tomorrow. Standard sport and mystery 
stories will be acceptable. 

In addition, we need immediately a consider- 
able amount of how-to-do-it, make-it-yourself, 
odd hobbies, strange professions, and little known 
aspects of well-known professions—all these ar- 
ticles to keep in mind interesting the boy reader, 
and yet giving him facts. 

Cartoonists, illustrators, and unknowns are in- 
vited to submit material. A limited amount of 
material will be paid for on acceptance, the bal- 
ance on publication. Rates will be Yec per word 
up. 

We will report within two weeks, and will at- 
tempt to answer queries promptly. 

Adrian College Press 
Rosert B. Tuttie, Manager, 
Downs Hall, Adrian, Michigan. 


Trade Journal 
Sir: 

We are interested in obtaining articles for our 
publication, covering all phases of property main- 
tenance, remodeling and repair. 

The readers of our publication are all owners 
of multiple dwellings, two, three and six flat 
buildings. 

It is our understanding that you have some 
mechanism by which this advice can be com- 
municated to your readers. 

Landlord’s Guide, 
333 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 1, Illinois. 
®@ Toots, mechanism is just the word for it.—Ed. 


Proposed Trade Journal 
Sir: 

One of our industrial clients plans to bring out, 
after the war, a magazine going to customers and 
prospective customers. Among other editorial fea- 
tures, the magazine would include photographs 
and stories describing installations of the com- 
pany’s products in various sections of the country. 

The easiest way for them to get this material 
would be to get in touch with free-lance writers 
in various sections. The question then is: What 
is the best way to line up a dozen or more of 
such men or women? 

Do you have any service whereby our client 
can get in touch with correspondents? 

Belden and Hickox 
FraNK E. BELDEN 
1900 Euclid Avenue, 
Cleveland 15, Ohio. 

® As our good friends with Landlord’s Guide 
(see above) have said, we have just the right 
mechanism and trust it will work, as usual, for 
you.—Ed. 


Canadian Writers 
Sir: 

A few of us here in Montreal are interested 
in forming a writer’s group and wondered if you 
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EXPERT ADVICE 


on your stories and books. 
Because of my experience 
in writing, editorial and 
sales work, | can be of as- 
sistance to you. 


EVE WOODBURN 


Literary Agent and Critic 
Terms on Request 


333 East 43rd Street New York City 











TYPING 


Your manuscripts typed like editors want ’em—40c per 
thousand words. Carbon and postage free. A service 
that has stood the test of time. 


V. GLENN CASNER 
Repton, Ky. 











EDITORIAL ASSISTANT WANTED 


Denominational publishing house has opening for young man 
or woman who wants to do something worth while for 
teen-age youth. Must be to write interestingly; to 
plans for church youth meetings. Knowledge of edi- 
torial procedure desirable. Sinceré interest in religious work 
vital. State background. Send samples of writing Oppor- 
tunity to advance to editorship, 


Box 44 
WRITER'S DIGEST 


22 E. 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio 











JUST WHAT YOU NEED! 


MY TECHNICAL LIBRARY: 





1—W RITERS: HERE’S HOW! (Basic Technique)......$1.00 
—WRITERS: H YOURSELVES! (Formulas)...... = 
—WRITERS: ’S PLOT (Plots for everything). 2.0 


‘—WRITERS! MAKE IT SELL! (Tricks of the Trade) 3:00 
Also Monthly $7.50, or ag? criticism, ghosting, plots, poetry. 
CHICAGO CLASS & CLUB, N. Y. Agent—$2 to 3M; $3 to5M. 


MILDRED I. REID 


2131% Ridge Blvd., Evanston, Illinois 





SHOLL’S HUMANITOME 


The Applied Thesaurus 
By C. V. SHOLL 


An encyclopedic compilation covering Man and his 
life. A guide to Character Delineation, Human Descrip- 
tion and Human Action. 


Reference lists lead to material for portraying any 
sort of Character in every detail—his Body, Costume, 
Mind, Emotions, Emotional Expressions, Sensations, Ap- 
petites, Temperament, Character, Manners, Habits, Ac- 
tions, Speech (with substitutes for "'said''), Voice, Race. 
Social Status, Occupation, etc., etc. 

3,000 uniquely complete word lists with rare words 
defined. 60,000 terms. Index with 18,000 references; 
414 7°x9V2" pages. Bound in green Buckram. 

Mr. Irvin S. Cobb, noted writer and lecturer, says: 
"In my humble opinion you've produced a work which 
should be a tremendous value to every writing man, 
every professional speaker, and a whole lot of others. 
May | congratulate you upon your achievement?" 

Price $4.00 (Canada, $4.50, U. S. $), check or money 
order. C.O.D. $1.00 with order. Money back guarantee. 


The Verbis Publishing Co., Dept. W 
P. ©. Box 133 Flushing, New York 
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WRITE A NOVEL! 


Often writers who are cramped by the short story form 
or unsuccessful in it, need a larger form to express 
themselves. My NOVEL WRITING PLAN in fifteen 
comprehensive ‘‘Sections,’”’? is a day-by-day guidance 
through preliminary note-taking, organizing and ex- 
panding the idea, assembling the characters, plotting, 
making up the —— balancing for dramatic emphasis, 
writing the and revision. Easy to follow, as- 
sures a prt ag on "hock, the only kind that will ‘sell. 
Why not try this Plan; a novel may be the form in 
which you will ‘‘find yourself’ as a writer 


Write for free particulars 


ANNE HAMILTON 


Literary Specialist 
Instruction and Criticism: Novels, Poetry, Short Steries 
745 So. Plymouth Bivd. Los Angeles 5, Calif. 











MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
Original and Carbon 
Extra First Page 
Mailed Flat 


Minor Corrections 
All Work Proof Read 
50c per 1000 Words 


ZELDA BIRD 
303 Katz Bldg. San wontenaleieie Calif. 


YOUR POEMS WILL SELL 


Have you sent out your Valentine, Easter and spring 
poems? Now’s the time. Warm yourself by writing your 
summer poems from now on, For 25 years I have taught 
poets, versifiers, songwriters how to perfect and get the 
fullest returns from their verse, including my work as 
instructor in versification at New York University and 
William and Mary College. Most of my work with 
private pupils, ranging from beginners to pulitzer Prize 
winners, is done by correspondence. My Unabridged 
Rhyming Dictionary ($3.07) and Poets’ k ($2.60) 
are now standard. Why neglect longer the many pre fits 
from versification? Write today; you are unfair to your- 
self to delay longer. Send $1 for trial criticism of 1 poem. 


WOOD BOZENKILL 
CLEMENT DELANSON, N. Y. 

Try one of my ‘‘Briefs,’’ and SELL your writing ag 

WHAT IS A “BRIEF’’? It is 1,000 words or more of 
concentrated narrative ee FD a true plot, exciting 
descriptions, realistic conversation, correct terminology, 
and opportune incidents with plenty of action. 

, You have the other requisite—the desire to write. So, 
let’s go! 

FOURTEEN YEARS OF TRAVEL AND EXPERIENCE 
from_ which to choose, RITE FOR FREE PARTIC- 
ULARS, designating type of story you wish to write 

‘A Masterpiece frem a Sherwood Brief."' 


FAY M. SHERWOOD 
27014 Willew Place, South Gate, Calif. 























POLIVOPE—is a money earner 


A Polivope equals two capper | envelopes in roundtrip service 
al enclosed-return-envelope saves 

more than its cost 
and expand for 
size cartoons 


. Postage and containers—saving 
oe Nig es always fit their reo apa securely 
Tength gio or spread ut for odd 


elo $1.0 ‘oup of 20 postpaid, either of two sty! 

Roundtrip or Gonbination Mail. 

A dime brings full size trial ge ag and oad _inform ation 
Approved by the U ‘ost Office De 


©. ©. POWELL, Envelopes ; 
2032 East 74th St., Los Angeles 1, Calif. 











DOROTHY MACKENZIE @ Literary Agent 


successor to Mathilde Weil, formerly of New 
York. Books, short stories and articles criticized 








and marketed. Send for circular. 


535 Geary Street 


San Francisco 








DIcEsT 


would be kind enough to print this appeal in 
your forum so that other local writers who may 
be interested might see it and contact us. Meet- 
ings are held, temporarily, at the home of one 
of the members, and semi-monthly. No restric- 
tions as to sex and the article writer and poet 
are as welcome as the fictioneer. 
Enjoy the Digest very much—when I can get 
it. Newsdealers run out awful quick hereabouts. 
Doucias R. WEsTon, 
2115 Tupper St., Apt. 14, 
Montreal 25, Que. 
Tel. No. FI 1232. 


or: 

The “13” Club has room for a couple more 
members in the Toronto area, and our fall meet- 
ings will begin shortly. 

The “13” Club is a writers’ group limited to 
13 members all of whom must be sincerely in- 
terested in getting ahead in the profession (or 
racket, if you prefer). 

Fees — none. 

Qualifications - 

We meet every two weeks for the sole purpose 
of helping each other with manuscripts and writ- 
ing problems. If we think your script stinks— 
we tell you it stinks. But we try to show you 
how to improve it so that it will sell. 

When we began, less than half the present 
membership had sold—the others were earning 
their living at it. Now, all have sold and are 
going places. Secondly, this method eliminates 
the hangers-on and searchers for glory, and art- 
beautyists. They can’t take the criticism, and 
drop out, but fast. 

Prospective members must be in earnest about 
professional writing, and be able to prove it with 
either sales or rejection slips. We don’t care as 
long as they are really trying. 

KeitH Epcar, 
171 Yonge Street, Room 40, 
Toronto, Canada. 


- tough. 


Post-War Market, Now Open 
Sir: 

Modern Psychologist, Box 1150, Joplin, Mo., 
(for the duration only). Building a reserve for 
publication as soon as paper situation eases. Why 
do people act as they do? What are their thought 
habits? What can they do to help themselves, 
and after that to help others? What can you 
expect of yourself—and others? Anything along 
these lines will have sympathetic reading. Ma- 
terial not suited will be returned only if stamped 
reply envelope is enclosed. Much interested in 
matter that studies people in the public eye, and 
attempts to answer HOW and WHY of their 
achievements. A broad field for anyone who 
studies people. Rates low, payment on accep- 
tance. Do not say in 500 words what can be said 
in 50, for word rate will increase with value, and 
material that is scattered over a half-acre will be 
condensed, and the condensed material only paid 
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eal in 
> may for. Modern Psychologist was a popular news- 
Meet- stand magazine but the new management plans SELL | THREE MONTHS... 
f one an extensive mail order campaign for subscribers, 
estric- and material accepted and paid for will be pub- OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


lished as early as manufacturing conditions per- 

















poet 
mit. IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH— 
— M. N. Bunxse, YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES. 
eal oe Mo. AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS. 
, e 
: The Winner 
ue. Sir: I've sold over 3,500 Stories, 
32. This is the first letter I’ve ever written to an Serials, Articles, and Fillers to 
editur—without enclosing a manuscript. é : 
; ies Juvenile Editors. 
Just the same, I’ve got a ‘‘want’’—or I would- a 
more n’t be writing to you at all (us cusses are all Now I'm teaching it. 
neet- alike aren’t we?). I want more of Leo Shull— - 
and his pertinent analyses and discussions of 
-d to RADIO: its markets, personalities, and current Write for terms to 
y in- trends. 
| (or Yes, my motive is entirely selfish. I’ve just WILL HERMAN 
won the $2,000 Grand Prize (thank you) in the ee SS SS 
Dr. Christian Award for 1944—and, as a conse- 
quence, “I want more lather!” about RADIO, SANFORD, FLA. 
‘pose and anything else that will help to kick me up 


“those golden stairs.” 


a. Incidentally, and perfunctorily, I like the Di- MANUSCRIPTS WANTED 


gest—including the PERSONALS. It’s the only Books, stories, plays and articles for submission in U. S 











you 
writer's magazine that doesn’t “soft soap” us and foreign countries. Motion poe toes laced. 
sent sweating scribes. Circular W-104. 
ning janes Hf. Boston, OTIS ADELBERT KLINE 
are 25 Bigelow St., 507 Fifth Avenue New York 17, New York 
ates Cambridge, Mass. 
art- 
and MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
Maine Writers (Are There?) 
ae Neatly and Accurately 
out sh ee ’ : Assign this very important task to an 
vith I have been reading in the WriTeR’s Dicest expert with over 20 years experience. 
> as about writer’s clubs in other states and have Every page proof-read. Prices on request. 
not as yet read of any such group hailing from ELSIE AUGENBLICK 
Maine. 342 Madison Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 














Is there such a club in or near Knox County, 
. Maine, which will welcome an interested ama- 
teur who really wants to sell? And if there isn’t 
maybe someone with a good sense of organization 
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ET into Advertising! Spl iti 
for trained men and women. Ad writers, space 




















can start such a group. buyers ‘mail ae experts make good money. 
’ h lo text i 
fo., Ciara Burton, ow. id exablished onal. Many Prt = 
for 10 Dunn St. graduates. Write today for free booklet ‘‘Oppor- 
Th Th Mai tunities in Advertising,”” and requirements. 

y Thomaston, Maine. PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL OF ADVERTISING 
ght 1315 Michigan Ave. Dept. 3057 Chicage 8, U. 5. A. 
/es, a a ee 7 
‘Ou _ 

s WHAT WE HAVE DONE FOR OTHERS: 

m8 STORIES ° 

® $1,230.00 for a magazine story! 
ed - 
"n NOVELS © $750.00 Advance for a book ideal 

e $300. 00 Advance for 60 pp. of books! 
nd BOOKS © "Discovery" in ESQUIRE MAGAZINE! 
ned © BEST SELLER BOOK PUBLICATION! 
no 
p- If you want results: Don’t market haphazardly and write blindly. Send us your manuscripts, or write for 
id our free detailed circular. The fee is very low. If you want to sell—we can help you. 
ad professional fiction == PUBLISHERS? AGENCY 

jan 2 

be we h hag — oat Manuscript Placement for Authors 
id highest-rate markets. 55 WEST 42nd STREET NEW YORK (16), N. Y. 
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Writers! Don’t Overlook Profits 
From Screen Sales 


@ There is an urgent need and ready market for good 
screen stories. 

@ Many writers are in Defense work: Here then is 
opportunity for new writers on the home front 


@ I want originals, published novels and produced 
plays that have film possibilities. Also book length 
novels for both publication and filming 


iticism. My 
FREE 


terms are 
booklet ex- 


@ I offer sales service and cx 
reasonable. Write today for my 
plaining this lucrative market 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 


Established 


6605 Hollywood Bivd., Rowe 28, Calif 





PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 
Pica or Elite Type 


iate and BUY readily, neat, accurate and 





EDITORS apprec 











technically perfect manus xts in correct style with flaw 
less spelling, punctuation, and gramm ar First n 
Hammermill 16 pound bond; carbon free Mailed flat 
with your original. Fifty cents 1,000 words, 15 int 


over 10,000. 


807 42nd St., 


CECILIA ADAMS 


Des Moines 12, lowa 








JUVENILES 


%k down on paper ] 
w the market 
) I wil end 
le f nd 





Get that idea for a children’s t 
send it to me—it can be tyt ed later. I kn 
for juveniles. For $2.00 (ur ) wo 

you a clear, sincere anatetica’ criticism 
return postage with 


HELEN M. SPENCE 
200 East 26th Street New York 10, N. Y. 





manuscript 








WRITE GARTOON IDEAS! 


“BE FUNNY FOR MONEY” shows you how to write 
and where to sell. Here is vital instruction for all gag 
writers, beginners and professionals. Third large print- 
ing. Send 25 cents in coin MAIL IT TODAY. 


DON ULSH STUDIOS 
518 WRIGHTWOOD, DEPT. W, CHICAGO 14, ILL. 

















FOR STORY WRITERS 


MILLIONS OF PLOTS! No two alike! The Plot 
series! Used internationally by professional writers. 

ALL STORY TYPES! There's a Plot Genie for Roman- 
tic Melodrama, Romance Without Melodrama, Action-Ad- 
venture, Detective-Mystery, Short-Short_ Story Comedy, 
Detective Action, Character-Atmosphere, Weird Terror Tale, 
Western Story, and Science-Fiction, Thousands of successful 
writers have testified to the invaluable aid given them by 
the Plot Genie. Write for information and prices 


For Article Writing 
ARTICLE WRITING MADE EASY. Complete text for 
our former $25.00 Course in Article Writing. With Assig 
ments to be sent in for correction. It has started r y nor 
fiction writers on the road to success. Supplies thousar 
sources for article ideas. Write for information 


Big Dime’s Worth 

ke your choice of any of these twelve wy brochures by 
wr. Cliffe A . Hill—for a dime each—all tw for $1.00 

Radio or Stage Play Plot, Article Wri ti od Formula, How 
To Syndicate what You Write, How To Criticize Your Own 
Story, How To Protect Your Story Idea, How To Write a 
Book In Six Days, Plot Ideas From oe Subconscious Mind, 
Story Writing Self Taught, How To Wr a Life Story 
H »w To Choose a Success Pen Name, How To Market Your 

ry, Interesting Story Openings. 

GENIE PLOT CARDS—10c. Supply innumerable plot 
synopses Demonstrates Plot Genie System. Enclose dim 


THE GAGNON COMPANY, INC. 


Dept. 99, 8749 Sunset Blvd. Hollywood 46, Calif. 


Genie 
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Chicago Writers 
Sir: 

Chicago writers are invited to join a now- 
organizing writers’ group composed of (1) be- 
ginning writers with earnest desire to write and 

sell; (2) experienced writers who have achived 
varied success in the writing field. 

Purpose is instructive and inspirational, so 
may help one another in writing more 
articles. 


that we 

and better 
For information, please contact 

Davip SELTz, 

192 N. Clark St., 
Chicago, IIl., 

DEarborn 9345. 


l’elephone, 
Book Club 
Sir: 
Of interest to me 
Clubs,” in the 


was your article, ““The Book 
September issue of the WRITER’S 
DicestT. It may interest you and the readers 
of WD to know that a growing book club was 
This is the Catholic Literary Foun- 
dation of the Bruce Publishing Company, Mil- 
waukee. 

Members of this 
minimum of six Bruce 
its individual 
entitles members to 
Bruce book free of 


agree to buy a 
a year, each at 
purchase of six books 
receive one copy of any 
charge. A monthly forecast 
sent to the members describes the coming 
selection and many selections of the Catho- 
Foundation. At the time of en- 
new receives one of the 
free enroll- 


club 
books 


book 


price. The 


past 
lic Literary 
ollment the member 


past choices of the Foundation as a 


ment premium. 
Harotp Mc: \UL IFFE, 
St. Mary’s College, 


St. 4 tt s, Kansas. 


$500 Playwriting Contest 
Sir: 

The Pittsburgh Drama League announces its 
Second $500 Drama Award open to all play- 
vrights on the home and war fronts of 1944. 
The object of this contest is to discover a play 
f type that will advance American 
and international ideals of democracy, tolerance, 
ustice and courage. : 

Any playwright or collaborator may enter this 
contest with one or more full-length manuscript 
pia ys, provided that entries have never been pro- 

luc ‘a professionally. 

All rights to the play remain with the author. 
winning play proves to be suitable for a 
non-commercial premiere, the Pittsburgh Drama 
reserves the right to arrange such a pro- 
with the approval of the author, but 
with no royalty payment. 

Entries must be postmarked not later than 
midnight, Novembe: 1, 1944. A registration fee 
f $1 is required to cover expenses of handling. 


of whatever 


Le ague 


best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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Octoser, 1944 


Applications for registration forms may be ad- 
dressed to the PirrspurGH Drama LEAGUE. 
FSRDINAND FILLion, President, 
Pittsburgh Drama League, 
5321 Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh 6, Pa. 


California Writers, Near Fresno 
Sir: 

Will you kindly give the following space in 
The Digest? I am interested in forming a small 
group of writers in Fresno, California, for the 
purpose of holding weekly meetings, at which 
there will be an exchange of mutual writing 
problems as well as manuscript readings and 
criticisim. The writer himself is a professional 
magazine writer and story critic and therefore 
will be in a position to offer, gratis, constructive 
aid to members of the group. Beginners as well 
as selling writers are certainly invited. 

LESTER SANDBERN, 
361 North Fulton Street, 
Fresno, California. 


Did You Know THE FORUM was the Cross- 
Roads of the World Department? 

For Proof See Above. 

Sir: 

Being one of those Middle-Easterners caught 
in the tide of war I am located in the West 
with not a soul in sight interested in this writing 
game, and I would like to know if there is 
a club here or if not, perhaps one could be 
started. I’m mostly interested in the commercial 
side of writing, have had a full life with all its 
ups and downs so necessary to a career with 
the “Pencil Pushers.” After several years of 
married life, I found myself alone with a son to 
support, and a mad desire to increase my edu- 
cation. I divided my time between the two, en- 
tered high school in the ninth grade, finally 
graduated. Enrolled in college, was graduated 
from there also, taught school for three years, 
then entered the WAC, enlarging my experiences 
tenfold. 


Through the Writer’s Dicest I had many 


wonderful correspondents but the press of time 
forced me to lose contact with them, much to 
my regret. I would like to know the where- 
abouts of Lars Allen Anderson, so that I might 
thank him for the encouragement and under- 
standing he gave when the going was tough. 
I’ve found happiness and contentment in this 
new life, and wish to put more of it on paper. 

Am a student of science, especially geology, 
and the West is a treasure chest of specimens; 
dabble in art, crafts, photography, but do ac- 
counting in the Army. Belong to the Aubudon 
Bird Club, Archeology, Astronomy Clubs and a 
Women’s Chorus. 

Boy, do you say I lead a dull life? I still 
want to learn the whereabout of a Writer’s Club 
in Fresno, California, so someone tell me. 

Scr. O. IRENE SEvrey A605358, 
462 AAF Base Unit Sq. “W”, 
Camp Pinedale, Fresno, Calif. 
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BEGINNER'S LUCK 


Via Trial and Error Assignments 


A great many people | srypents: saues 
have the notion that be-| And another! 


cause so many students in about “half"dhrouh 
this course have made has ‘good ‘news. A 
sales, the famous TRIAL with her. SMART 
AND ERROR assignments to PERSONAL RO 
are designed for experi- LL 

enced writers rather than beginners. A lot 
of beginners can tell you otherwise! Most 
of the sales we make for our students are 
for people WHO NEVER APPEARED IN 
PRINT BEFORE! 

This course is designed ESPECIALLY for 
beginners—the only requirements being that 
you must be able to write correct English. 

Signs of the Times: Many students, in the 
armed service, and particularly in war plants, 
work 60 hours a week; find time or make time 
for the assignments, which they tell us are so 
interesting they can't wait to get back to 
them. And many are taking advantage of 
their new surroundings to turn out fresh and 
timely stories. 


Enter... BEGINNER 
Exit... SELLING WRITER 


Through the years this phrase has been associated with us. 
For years we, at Supervised Story Writing, have been 
proving that BIG NAMES HAVE NO MONOPOLY ON 
MAGAZINE SALES. SSW students have sold even before 
completing the course, and continue to get their share of 
magazine and book publishers’ checks. We are proud of 
the fact that we train beginners to sell their very first stories 
at GOOD rates, instead of to the lowest paying markets 
available. The average beginner's story sale has been $50. 


PRACTICAL — INEXPENSIVE 


Our story selling fundamentals are not merely theories. 
They are based on the famous writing book TRIAL AND 
ERROR. Some years ago the author was asked by readers 
to develop the ideas in the book at greater length, so that 
they might be used in practice. TRIAL AND ERROR is 
famous because it is the absolutely frank, realistic and 
practical result of the author's experiences in selling 2,000 
stories and 35 books. 

The NEW, ENLARGED AND COMPLETELY REVISED 
SEVENTH EDITION OF TRIAL AND ERROR IS INCLUDED 
WITH THE ASSIGNMENT. 

The Supervised Story Writing Assignments carry a 30-day 
money-back agreement. We are willing to gamble a month 
of our work on your satisfaction—but we reserve the right 
to refund your money within that time if we feel you are 
not qualified. In addition, we attempt to market those 
stories of yours we consider salable on a 10% commission 
basis; we consider sales the object of your work. 

Send for complete information. TRIAL AND ERROR is 
included with the course; if you’ already have the book, 
we make a special allowance. Coupon below brings you 
details of both offers. 

SUPERVISED STORY WRITING SCHOOL ° 
2 East 45th Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 

Please send full information about SUPERVISED STORY 
WRITING at no obligation to me. | have [J do not have [) 
TRIAL AND ERROR. 

Name 

















(Approved as a correspondence school under ‘the: laws ‘of 
the State of New York) 
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OF BOOKS 





We are established General Book Publishers. We offer you friendly editors and 
MS readers; able artists; punctual printers; agents for Great Britain and the 
Continent; distribution at home and abroad. 


¢ If you have a typewritten book MS on any subject—prose (30,000 words and up, 

juveniles slightly shorter) or poetry (book-size collection for CONTEMPORARY 
POETS OF DORRANCE) you are cordially invited to submit it. 
On the Book Lists of DORRANCE & COMPANY have appeared among others, 
Colonel Philippe Bunau-Varilla, General Smedley D. Butler, Colonel Shean 
D. Chamberlin, Winston Churchill, Lord Dunsany, General John A. Lejeune, 
Dr. Clarence Edward Macartney, Hon. Theodore Marburg, Dr. Simon N. Pat- 
ten, Judge Henry A. (‘“‘Plupy’’) Shute, Lincoln Steffens, Mme. Tetrazzini and 
Thurston the Magician. New writers are particularly welcome. Write first if 
you prefer about your work. 


DORRANCE & COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED 1920) 
DEPT. WD, 364-376 DREXEL BUILDING 


PHILADELPHIA 6----------- PENNSYLVANIA 
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Southern Colony 
Sir: 

A group is in the process of formation, with 
the idea in mind of forming a writer-artists 
cosoperative colony. This colony, for climatic 
reasons, to be located in the South if possible. 

Several writers, artists and musicians of na- 
tional reputation have already joined with us 
and are working on the project. 

We would like to hear from and have ideas 
expressed by those who might be interested. 

Frank U. LocKMILLER, 
203 Forest Ave., 
Athens, Tennessee. 


Trade Press Syndicate 
Sir: 

Since Writer’s Dicrest has been of consider- 
able help to us from time to time in putting us 
in touch with good correspondents, we are 
moved to send you this order: WANTED—One 
good, live new correspondent in Paris, France. 
Then, in a few more weeks, we hope, a corre- 
spondent in Berlin, Germany. So, you see what 
we think of WD. 

It might interest some of your readers to 
know that the UTPS is already active in Europe. 
In fact, we are the first news agency in the 
country servicing the business press with staff 
correspondents in Europe. We recently ap- 
pointed Armas Morby, Press & Publicity, Postbox 
7039, Master samuelsg. 25, Stockholm 7, Sweden. 
In the case of North Africa, immediately follow- 
ing the liberation of the area, we communicated 
with our M. Michel Raineau, who had been our 
correspondent there up to 1940, and you can 
imagine our pleasure and satisfaction in receiving 
a return air-mail telling us that he was alive 
and happy to resume his UTPS connection. 

I didn’t start out to send you such a 
communication, but while we are at it, 
is a list of states from which we need 
correspondents. 


long 
here 
new 
Trade paper writing experience 
is essential. The states are: Alabama, Colorado, 
Connecticut, Illinois (except Chicago), Massa- 
chusetts (except Boston), Minnesota, Mississippi, 
Montana, Nevada, New Jersey, North Dakota, 
South Carolina, Utah and Vermont. 

M. S. BLUMENTHAL, 

Universal Trade Press Syndicate, 
724 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

® Since many of the P. R. men with SHAEF 
are faithful Dicest readers, you will get an an- 
swer quicker than you think, Myron.—Ed. 








NON-PROFESSIONAL WRITERS 


whose stories are not selling need expert revision of their 
scripts. Twenty years’ editorial experience qualifies me to 
render that assistance, Agents welcome stories “‘doctored”’ 

by me. Editors, agents and clients highly praise my work. 
EXTREM ELY MODERATE RATES. ree office report 
on one short story if you mention Writer's Digest. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
LITERARY CONSULTANT 


23 Green Street Wollaston 70, Mass. 
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“ The future belongs to those who prepare for it.” 


Maren Elwood 


Authors’ representative, literary collaborator. 
Author of the current non-fiction best seller, 
CHARACTERS MAKE YOUR STORY, published 
; by Houghton, Mifflin, recommended by the 
Book-of-the-Month Club. 


FICTION 
RADIO 
ARTICLE 
FEATURE 
SCREEN 
JOURNALISM 
ENGLISH 


Professional 
Training 
for Writers 
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Study by mail. Studio lectures. Individual 

Personal, directed 

writing. For information write: 
MAREN ELWOOD 

6362 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. 
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manuscript criticism... . 
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Courses in 


MAGAZINE WRITING 


Fiction — Non-Fiction 


practical home study training for 
those who must work in spare time. 


The Magazine Institute, a private school owned and 
operated by successful writers and editors, offers practi- 
cal, up-to-date training in story and article writing. 
fou work in your own home. Every assignment you 
send in is returned with detailed criticism. 


EXPERT INSTRUCTION 


An experienced writer or editor takes you in hand, 
answering all your questions, helping you to find the 
type of work for which you are naturally suited. Before 
long you are writing in your own home fiction stories, 
essays, short sketches, whatever you are best fitted to 
do. Send the coupon today for the FREE CATALOG 
which tells about opportunities in magazine writing. 
Inquiries will also receive ‘The Best Job in the World” 
listing unsolicited testimonials from successful graduates. 





THE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE, Inc. 


50 Rockefeller Plaza, 
Dept. 810-B, 
Rockefeller Center, New York 20, 


Please send your catalog, without a to: 
Name 


Address 


(Inquiries confidential. No salesman will call.) 
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A few of our clients’ 
September, 1944 
magazine appearances 
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— Me, 


It isn’t black magic that sells our clients and their stories. It IS EX- 
PERIENCE—21 years of it—in selling thousands of stories and articles 
to the magazines and hundreds of books to the publishers. We know our 
markets, understand their current policies and problems and can antici- 
pate their needs. We know our editors—and they respect our story judg- 
ment. We know our authors, their abilities, potentialities, and also their 


limitations. And we know how to mix these ingredients into an effective 
potion spelled SALES. 


We are literary agents exclusively, interested only in potentially profitable 
commission accounts. If you are an established professional, or a new 
writer who has demonstrated his ability by at least a few recent sales to 
national magazines, we invite you to let us prove that we can multiply 
your sales, better your markets and increase your writing income. 


WE WILL WORK WITH YOU ON STRAIGHT COMMISSION: 


Of 10% on American, 15% on Canadian and 20% on foreign sales, if you have sold $500.00 worth 
of fiction or articles to national magazines within the last year. If you have sold $250.00 worth, we 
will work with you at ¥% reading fee charged beginners. Submit sample manuscripts, not over 10,- 
000 words nor previously rejected, together with a letter about yourself and list of sales made. 


IF YOU ARE A BEGINNER— Our latest Market News Letter and new agency 


information sheet on request. 
We will consider a few sample manuscripts 


to determine whether we can develop you 

into a selling writer potentially profitable to 

us in commissions. But until we sell $500.00 e 
worth of your scripts, we must charge you ; 

a reading fee of $2.50 on manuscripts up to 

2000 words; $5.00 on scripts 2-5000, and 

$1.00 per thousand on those 5-12,000. Special 

rates on longer novelets and novels. For this 


you receive honest professional appraisal of Literary Agency 
your work, 


revision and replot suggestions 


dation of salable scripts to editors,” Ss 56 West 45 Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
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